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JAMAICA. 


The  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  of  1886  naturally  brought  the 
Colonies  before  the  earnest  attention  of  the  English  people.  The 
consequence  is  that,  in  celebrating  the  Jubilee  of  Her  Majesty’s 
happy  reign,  an  equal  share  is  taken  by  Englishmen  across  the  seas 
with  Englishmen  at  home.  No  better  indication  of  the  progress  of 
fifty  years  could  be  shown  than  by  bringing  together,  in  an  attractive 
combination,  produce  and  manufactures  of  Great  Britain  and  her 
Colonies.  This  is  the  reason  of  the  Colonial  Court  at  the  Liverpool 
Exhibition,  and  the  fact  that  what  the  Colonies  can  do  is  shown  side 
by  side  with  what  the  Mother  Country  is  doing,  bespeaks  a larger 
mind,  a more  comprehensive  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  English  people 
than  the  previous  years  have  shown,  and  this  is  naturally  responded 
to  by  increasing  proofs  of  loyalty  and  affection  on  the  part  of 
Colonists  living  in  British  countries  abroad.  The  interest  shown  by 
Her  Majesty  and  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  these  manifestations  of 
Colonial  loyalty  and  Colonial  resources,  as  adding  strength  and 
completeness  to  the  Empire,  has  evoked  a desire  on  the  part  of 
the  English-speaking  races  abroad  to  take  a practical  share  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Jubilee  of  Her  Majesty  as  their  loved  Empress 
and  Queen,  during  whose  happy  reign  so  many  of  the  Colonies  have 
risen  and  flourished. 

As  connected  with  Jamaica,  and  as  having  interests  bound  up  with 
her  general  progress  and  prosperity,  I have  much  pleasure  in  doing 
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all  in  my  power  to  bring  the  Island  before  the  public  at  the  Liverpool 
Exhibition.  The  last  half-century  happily  shows  the  development  of 
the  arts  of  peace,  whereas  in  previous  times  Jamaica  was  often  the 
centre  of  conflict  with  foreign  powers.  But  it  is  not  with  naval  and 
military  operations,  however  creditable  to  English  valour,  that  we 
have  here  to  do,  nor  even  with  the  details  of  the  great  social  revolu- 
tion effected  by  emancipation,  although  the  results  of  that  event  are 
still  traceable  in  the  general  condition  of  the  Island.  Such  results 
take  time  to  work  out  into  a lasting  good,  which  no  previous  age  or 
system  could  possibly  show.  The  immediate  prospect  of  such  good, 
in  which  all  races  under  the  British  flag,  of  whatever  colour  and 
position,  may  participate,  is  a tribute  which  may  be  appropriately 
offered  at  the  present  moment  at  the  foot  of  the  Throne. 

The  present  position  of  Jamaica  may  be  viewed  in  many  aspects. 
Formerly  it  .was  almost  entirely  a Sugar  colony.  It  was  not  one  of  the 
“ plantations”  which  the  enterprise  of  the  Elizabethan  period  brought 
into  existence,  although  the  English  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations 
had  for  many  years  to  do  with  its  civil  affairs  before  the  present 
Colonial  Department  was  established.  It  was  a military  conquest  of 
the  Cromwellian  period.  But  its  special  value  consists  in  its  being  an 
agricultural  country,  with  a soil  richly  responsive  to  any  amoimt  of 
capital  and  labour  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  The  Sugar  crop  is 
immensely  less  than  it  was  in  the  old  times  of  West  Indian  Nabobs, 
who  made  such  a figure  in  English  society  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  One  hundred  years  ago  the  production  of  Sugar  in 
Jamaica  was  75,000  tons,  and  in  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  the 
present  century  even  more  than  this  was  annually  produced.  In 
recent  times,  and  indeed  for  many  years  past,  the  Sugar  production 
has  not  exceeded  30,000  tons,  and  upon  the  average  has  not 
reached  that  quantity.  Other  industries  have,  however,  grown 
up,  not  exactly  in  substitution  of  Sugar,  but  rather  supplementary 
to  it.  Out  of  a total  export  of  £1,280,118  last  year  (1886),  the 
value  of  the  produce  of  the  cane  in  Sugar  was  £202,791,  and 
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Ruin,  £184,544,  or  together  nearly  a third  of  the  total  exports 
for  that  year.  Fruit  is  becoming  a very  important  article  of 
expoit.  Now  the  relative  importance  of  the  different  industries 
to  the  general  well-being  of  the  Colony  has  long  been  a matter 
of  anxious  discussion.  The  superficial  thought  is,  “ Oh,  if  sugar 
does  not  pay,  something  else  should  be  grown.”  But  this 
ignores  some  important  considerations.  Why  should  an  industry 
j)roducing  an  article  of  food  in  general  and  annually  increasing 
consumption  an  industry  m which  in  Jamaica  alone  millions  of 
money  must  have  been  mvested— be  destroyed  or  allowed  to  fall 
into  ruin?  And  this  question  becomes  more  difficult  to  answer 
when  we  remember  that  for  every  ton  of  Sugar  less  grown  in 
Jamaica  from  the  cane  an  additional  ton  is  grown  in  Germany  from 
the  beet.  And  further,  while  I am  no  advocate  for  reliance  upon  a 
single  industry,  and  while  I think  that  the  policy  of  carrying  all  the 
eggs  in  one  basket  is  a very  foolish  one,  I believe  the  mamtenance 
of  the  Sugar  Industry  is  of  exceptional  importance  to  a West  Indian 
Colony.  It  requires,  for  instance,  large  capital.  It  provides  regular 
work  and  wages  to  the  labouring  population;  and  to  a population 
like  that  of  Jamaica,  where  the  smaller  industries  m any  district 
might  at  any  time  fail,  the  oj)j)ortunity  of  earnmg  wages  on  a Sugar 
estate  is  not  to  be  desjiised.  A fruit  crop  might  be  withered  by 
di ought  or  destroyed  by  hurricane;  but  a Sugar  estate,  to  be  kept 
in  cultivation,  must  always  go  on — planting,  weedmg,  cutting, 
grinding,  boiling,  and  any  further  stages  of  manufacture.  There 
must  be  always  some  employment  for  the  skilled  artisan  or  the 
field  labourer,  and  wages  must  be  paid,  whatever  the  out-turn  of 
the  crop  or  the  course  of  the  market.  Now  to  allow  an  industry 
like  this  to  dwindle  and  decay  is  surely  a short-sighted  policy  in 
the  interest  of  the  Island  population.  People  talk  glibly  about  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  and  the  inexorable  laws  of  supply  and  demand 
(a  phrase  the  unthinking  and  superficial  use  of  which  has  done  more 
mischief  during  the  last  100  years  than  any  other  bare  formula, 
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stripped  of  surrounding  circumstance  or  local  conditions),  but  it  is 
not  yet  proved  that  German  beet  is  the  fittest,  and  is  therefore  entitled 
to  survive. 

The  question  arises.  What  would  be  the  best  policy  to  pursue  to 
secure  the  prosperity  of  Jamaica  as  a productive  country?  In  the 
settlement  of  this  I am  practically  interested,  as  the  owner  of  pro- 
perties on  which  the  staple  is  grown.  A'^arious  minds  have  been  at 
work  and  much  knowledge  has  been  displayed  in  the  discmssion.  No 
words  are  necessary  as  to  the  good  work  done  by  the  Jamaica  Insti- 
tute. I have  also  carefully  watched  the  proceedings  of  the  Jamaica 
Society  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  and  I feel  sure  that  good  will 
come  from  the  information  collected  and  the  advice  given  by  that 
body.  The  publication  of  a Prize  Essay  by  this  Society,  written  by 
the  Hon.  W.  Bancroft  Espeut,  is  not  the  least  of  the  services  rendered 

it  to  the  community.  I was  glad  to  notice  the  recent  election  of 
Mr.  Espeut  to  the  Legislative  Council,  under  a Constitution  respecting 
which  I had  the  gratification  of  forming  part  of  a deputation  to  the 
Home  Government  when  Lord  Derby  announced  the  “ new  departure.” 
Earnest  men,  with  practical  knowledge  of  the  real  needs  of  the  Colony, 
such  as  the  Hon.  Michael  Solomon,  Mr.  Espeut,  and  the  other 
honourable  gentlemen  who  form  the  elected  portion  of  the  Council, 
have  earned  the  confidence  of  Jamaicans  at  home  as  well  as  in  the 
Colony,  and  we  may  fairly  look  to  them  for  such  measures  as  will 
ensure  the  prosperity  of  the  country  whose  fortimes  we  are  all  so 
anxious  to  promote. 

In  putting  forward,  m a very  humble  and  tentative  manner, 
certain  suggestions  to  which  I attach  importance,  I have  had  regard 
to  Mr.  Espeut’s  Prize  Essay  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  and  also  to 
an  Essay  printed  under  the  auspices  of  the  same  Society  by  Mr. 
Edward  M.  Earle.  A paper  on  the  same  subject  has  also  been  i)ub- 
lishcd  l)y  Mr.  AV.  A.  Feurtado,  containing  some  public  statistics  of 
trade. 

I have  also  had  the  opportunity  of  obtammg  other  information, 
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wliich,  combined  with  the  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  Colony 
I have  more  dh’ectly  acquired  from  my  connection  with  it,  might 
justify  me  in  saymg  a few  words  in  these  pages. 

Fh-st,  with  regard  to  Sugar.  The  future  of  this  Industry  is 
dependent  upon  various  proceedings.  The  Home  Government  have 
much  to  answer  for  in  the  past,  and  much  to  do  in  the  future.  There 
is  no  question  of  the  reality  of  the  effect  of  the  foreign  bounty  system 
upon  the  British  Sugar  Colonies.  This  system  has  been  allowed 
by  the  British  Government  to  exist  up  to  the  present  time.  Strong 
hopes  are  now  entertained  that,  with  Lord  Salisbury  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  and  with  Sir  Henry  Holland  at  the  Colonial 
Office,  the  Foreign  Governments  concerned  will  come  into  a Con- 
ference and  agree  to  measures  that  will  save  their  own  Treasuries  from 
enormous  losses  and  the  British  Colonies  from  the  distressing  effects 
of  a competition  based  upon  the  sale  and  distribution  of  Sugar 
below  the  natural  cost  of  production.  Not  only  Jamaica,  not  only 
the  West  Indies  generally  and  British  Guiana,  but  all  the  Sugar 
Colonies  of  the  Emphe  are  feeling  the  brunt  of  this  unfair  com- 
petition. Queensland,  Fiji,  South  Africa,  Mauritius,  and,  indeed, 
every  countiy  wheie  the  cane  is  natui'ally  grown  and  Sugar  made 
are  vitally  interested  in  this  question,  including,  it  may  be  said, 
even  such  specially-advantaged  industries',  by  protection,  partially 
forced  labour  or  otherwise,  as  Cuba,  Porto  Eico,  Brazil,  and,  it  may 
be  added,  Java.  But  people  ask.  What  is  the  bounty,  and  how  does 
it  arise  ? A duty  is  put  on  the  weight  of  roots,  according  to  a 
probable  yield  of  a certain  quantity  of  manufactured  Sugar  from  that 
weight  of  roots.  But  if  the  Government  say  that  one  ton  of  Sugar 
can  be  made  from  eleven  tons  of  roots,  and  the  manufacturer  only 
uses  nine  tons,  it  is  clear  that  Sugar  made  from  two  tons  in  every 
eleven  tons  of  roots  escapes  duty  if  it  goes  into  home  consumption, 
and  receives  drawback  of  duty  it  had  never  paid  if  it  is  exported. 
This  is  the  simple  explanation  of  the  enormous  loss  accruing  to  the 

German  Treasury  in  relation  to  the  Sugar  duties.  What  tin's  loss 
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is  in  tbe  dili'erent  countries  is  shown  in  the  following  figures,  based  on 
a calculation  made  by  the  Deutsche  Zuckerindustrie  of  the  loss  to 
Continental  revenues  from  Sugar  Bounties:  France,  £3,280,000; 
Austria,  £1,036,667 ; Holland,  £309,655 ; Germany,  £1,886,690 ; 
Belgium,  £813,000.  Total,  £7,326,012  (or,  excluding  Eussia,  about 
an  average  of  £3.  10s.  per  ton  on  the  Beet  root  production). 

Now  the  above  figures  afford  a startling  view  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  Sugar  industry  of  the  Continent  is  fostered  and  protected. 
How  is  it  possible  to  withstand  such  a competition?  The  Bounty 
system  stimulates  production  to  such  an  extent  that  the  depression  of 
price  is  considerably  more  than  the  actual  amount  of  the  bounty 
given ; but  whatever  the  price,  the  Foreign  Sugar  always  has  the 
advantage  of  the  margin,  say,  of  £2  or  £3  per  ton,  afforded  by  the 
premium  paid  by  the  Treasuries  of  the  respective  countries.  Is  the 
general  depression  of  price,  then,  anything  to  be  wondered  at  ? If  the 
Foreign  Nations,  as  some  tell  us,  are  cutting  their  own  throats  by 
such  a system,  is  it  at  all  satisfactory  or  agreeable  that  they  should 
cut  our  throat  first  ? Having  performed  the  latter,  operation,  the 
former  might  not  become  necessary,  because,  if  Foreign  Sugar  makers 
can  destroy  competition,  they  will  have  everything  their  own  way, 
and  be  enabled  to  charge  anything  they  pleased  for  their  produce. 
Even  with  a revival  of  high  prices,  a Cane  Sugar  estate  could  not  be 
re-established  in  a day.  The  Colonies,  therefore,  are  greatly 
interested  in  the  probable  meetmg  of  the  International  Conference, 
and  anything  that  can  be  done  to  expedite  that  meeting  by  bringing 
pressure  to  bear  upon  the  English  Government,  would  at  the  present 
time  be  exceedingly  valuable  and  opportune. 

With  regard  to  labour,  now'  that  Coolie  immigi'ation  has  been 
stopped,  the  Island  must  be  satisfied  with  its  own  resources,  which 
are  being  drained  by  the  exodus  to  Panama.  The  unsatisfactory 
nature  of  the  w'ork,  the  hardships  to  bo  endured,  have  been  put  before 
intending  emigrants  on  official  authority ; but  the  fact  that  the  emi- 
gration continues  seems  to  point  to  something  calling  for  remed}'  in 
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the  industrial  condition  of  Jamaica  itself.  For  instance,  the  youth 
of  the  population  might  be  trained,  by  means  of  agricultural  schools-, 
to  till  the  soil,  to  grow  sugar-cane,  fruit,  provisions,  or  any  other 
product  in  the  most  economical  way.  There  were  many  points  in  the 
Eeport  of  the  Commission  on  the  Juvenile  Population,  published  some 
years  ago,  that  could  cause  no  other  feeling  than  sincere  regret ; and 
one  of  the  remedies  therein  proposed,  if  memory  can  be  trusted,  was 
the  establishment  of  schools,  accustoming  those  who  would  be  the 
men  and  women  of  a succeeding  generation  to  look  upon  the  soil  as 
the  basis  of  theii’  country’s  prosperity,  and  to  assist  in  its  cultivation 
in  an  intelligent  and  productive  manner.  No  less  than  60,000  children 
are  enrolled  upon  the  school  books,  and  upon  their  habits  of  industry 
inculcated  in  early  life  depend,  to  a very  large  extent,  if  not  entirely", 
the  future  welfare  of  the  community. 

With  regard  to  the  suggestion  as  to  the  establishment  of  a Land 
Bank,  or  a Credit  Foncier,  such  as  is  working,  with  apparently 
good  results,  in  Mauritius,  my  only  fear  is  whether  there  would 
be  sufficient  business,  for  some  time  to  come,  for  the  successful 
operation  of  such  an  institution.  The  question  has  been  raised 
many  times  during  the  last  twenty  years,  not  only  with  reference 
to  Jamaica,  but  to  other  Colonies  and  groups  of  Colonies,  but 
no  practical  prospect  has  been  opened  up  sufficient  to  justify  the 
subscription  of  capital  for  such  an  undertaking.  At  the  same 
time,  the  frequent  recm*rence  of  the  question  in  the  minds  of 
Colonists,  and  the  importance  attached  to  it,  show  that  under  con- 
ditions of  free  and  open  competition  for  the  produce  of  the  Colonies, 
something  may  be  done  to  divert  a stream  of  English  capital  through 
the  channel  of  such  an  association  as  above  mentioned.  One  question 
would  arise,  how  far  the  Government  might  be  called  upon  to  support 
practically  an  undertaking  of  this  nature  ? Now,  Colonial  Govern- 
ment guarantees  are  not  unknown  in  the  West  Indies.  They  are 
used  to  raise  capital  for  railways  and  public  works,  as  in  Jamaica, 
British  Guiana,  and  Trinidad.  They  have  not  only  been  used  to  raise 
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money,  but  Colonial  Treasuries  themselves  have  advanced  large  sums 
for  purely  local  undertakings,  as  in  the  case  of  the  St.  Lucia  Central 
Factory.  The  English  Government  only  last  year  agreed  to  the 
principle  of  borrowing  money,  under  a Colonial  Government  guarantee, 
or  what  practically  amounted  to  such,  to  assist  planters  in  their 
cultivation  expenses  for  a crop,  the  crop  itself  being  the  first  security 
for  the  repayment  of  the  money  so  borrowed.  And  further,  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Leeward  Islands  propounded  a scheme  two  years  ago  by 
which  a certain  Government  security  should  be  given  to  mortgages  on 
landed  property ; or  that  existing  liabilities,  subject  to  heavj"  interest, 
should  be  bought  up,  the  money  necessary  for  such  a purpose  being 
raised  under  a Government  guarantee,  and  advanced  at  more 
moderate  rates.  There  is  little  to  be  said  against  any  of  these  pro- 
posals, but  the  only  importance  in  mentioning  them  now  is  to  show 
that  there  is  nothing  unusual  or  against  established  practice  in  giving 
a Government  guarantee  to  any  iindertaking  that  has  for  its  object 
the  providing  of  resources  for  the  due  cultivation  of  the  land  and  the 
maintenance  of  agricultural  operations,  on  which  all  the  tropical 
Colonies  depend  for  their  existence  as  productive  countries. 

Another  important  and  pressing  question  is  that  of  Central 
Factories.  A Government  guarantee  could  not  be  put  to  a better  use. 
The  low  prices  have  caused  a cutting  down  of  expenses  in  every 
direction,  in  some  instances,  such  as  that  of  manm-e,  possibly  to  the 
injury  of  the  estate.  Muscovado  Estates  are  not  particularly  paying, 
and  the  point  is  whether  good  Sugar,  suitable  for  dii-ect  consumption 
(referring  to  estates  on  which  high-class  Eum  is  not  produced),  might 
not  be  made  in  central  factories,  instead  of  each  estate  continuing 
what  is  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  a comparatively  wasteful  process  by 
making  Sugar  which  must  go  through  another  process  before  it 
reaches  the  consumer.  The  new  gospel  now  so  persistently  preached 
is  the  division  of  labour.  Grow  your  own  wheat,  let  somebody  else 
grind  it  into  flour,  and  let  a third  man  bake  the  loaves.  Grow  j'our 
cane,  and  let  a separate  manufacturing  industry  turn  its  contents  into 
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Sugar.  Seijarate  agriculture  from  manufacture.  Let  one  set  of 
buildings  and  machinery  work  up  the  produce  of  six  or  more  estates. 
Things  seem  to  be  tending  in  Jamaica  (and  it  may  be  said  also  in 
Barbados)  m this  direction.  One  of  the  most  practical  suggestions 
of  the  late  Governor  of  Jamaica,  Sir  A.  Musgrave,  was  connected 
with  this  subject,  and  the  present  Governor,  Sir  Henry  Norman, 
with  his  statesmanlike  capacity  of  readily  realising  the  needs, 
of  the  Colony,  would  no  doubt  consider  how  far  Government 
influence  and  support  could  be  bestowed  on  such  a scheme.  To 
attract  capital,  there  must  be  a sufiicient  quantity  of  raw  material 
to  keep  the  factory  going,  and  a certain  number  of  estates  must  be 
bound  to  supply  the  requisite  quantity  of  canes  on  the  basis  of  a 
percentage  of  Sugar.  Small  growers,  too,  each  owning  a limited  patch 
of  canes,  might  find  a better  price  at  the  factory  than  they  could 
reahse  by  theii’  own  rude  methods  of  extracting  the  juice.  Upon 
this  important  question  I have  no  deshe  to  express  a definite  opinion. 
It  seems,  however,  thoroughly  worthy  of  consideration,  especially 
as  certain  districts  in  Jamaica  have  already  been  selected  as  appro- 
priate for  the  beginning  of  the  system  of  Central  Factories,  such 
as  the  Plantam  Garden  Eiver  District,  and  also  a district  in  Vere., 
With  the  active  and  practical  co-operation  of  the  Island  Government, 
a beginning  might  be  made  in  this  important  matter. 

Ceylon  Coffee,  not  of  the  finest  parcels,  is  now  selling  at  100s.  on 
the  average.  The  Jamaica  Blue  Mountain  Coffee  is  now  acknow- 
ledged by  experts  as  the  finest  in  the  world.  Why  cannot  a larger 
quantity  be  sent  to  the  English  market,  and  why  cannot  a better 
system  of  preparing  the  Coffee  for  market,  ensuring  more  uniform 
results,  be  established  ? Any  “ boom  ” in  Coffee  the  Jamaica  jolanters 
should  take  advantage  of.  The  principal  reason  of  the  stationary 
cultivation  of  Coffee  is,  no  doubt,  the  apparent  absence  of  a demand 
of  an  increasing  character.  But  the  prices  realised  slrow  distinctly 
that  for  the  finer  qualities,  such  as  Jamaica  can  produce,  there  will 
be  sufficient  demand.  I have  taken  part  in  representations  made 
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year  after  year  to  successive  Cliancellors  of  the  Exchequer,  Liberal 
and  Conservative,  to  abolish  the  duty  on  Coffee,  and  complete  (with 
the  like  abolition  of  the  tax  on  Cocoa)  the  Free  Breakfast  Table. 
The  only  answer  has  been  that  to  accede  to  this  request  would 
involve  the  freedom  of  Tea  from  taxation,  and  as  this  latter  article 
brings  in  a considerable  amount,  the  Treasury  officials  think 
that  in  the  interest  of  the  revenue  no  amelioration  can  take  place. 
The  Customs  duty  on  Tea  brings  in  between  four  and  five  millions 
sterling  to  the  British  National  Exchequer,  and  Coffee  only  £200,000. 
And  it  is  thought  that  to  deal  with  the  lesser  would  involve  the  greater. 
The  opinion,  however,  has  been  noticed  that  there  is  a future  for  Coffee, 
both  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  United  States,  but  it  is  evident  that 
while  the  fine  samples  are  limited  in  quantity,  and  a large  proportion 
of  the  Coffee  introduced  into  this  country  is  not  thoroughly  prepared, 
the  demand  will  not  perceptibly  increase.  Upon  this  point — as  to 
the  duty  on  Coffee— I do  not  wish  to  express  any  definite  opinion. 
Coffee-trees  take  some  time  before  any  return  is  given.  If  Jamaica 
were  in  a position  to  send  a large  quantity  of  Coffee,  by  all  means 
abolish  the  duty  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  once ; and  this,  no  doubt,  is 
eventually  the  true  policy,  but  nothing  need  be  done  to  give  a stimulus 
to  the  Coffee  plantations  of  Brazil.  Some  people  say.  Allow  British 
Colonial  Coffee  to  come  in  free,  and  keep  the  duty  on  Foreign  Coffee. 
On  this  vexed  question  no  opinion  need  be  here  expressed.  Any  move- 
ment to  this  end  must  come  from  the  Legislative  Council  of  Jamaica, 
or  the  Jamaica  Institute,  or  the  Society  of  Agriculture.  Ain*  such 
movement  would  of  course  be  stronglj^  supported  in  the  United  King- 
dom by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  Colonies.  But,  of  course,  thorny 
questions  of  British  commercial  policy  are  involved.  As  a Jamaica  pro- 
prietor, I simply  look  to  the  interest  and  prosperity  of  my  colony,  and  I 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  such  interest  could  be  inconsistent  with 
that  of  the  great  mass  of  the  English  people  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Botanical  Gardens  in  Jamaica,  for  many  years  under  the 
active  superintendence  of  D.  Morris,  Esq.,  M.A.,  is  an  institution  of 
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which  the  Colony  may  well  be  proud.  This  gentleman  is  now  the 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Eoyal  Gardens  at  Kew,  but  his  interest  in  all 
that  concerns  J amaica  is  still  as  great  as  when  he  was  in  the  Colony. 
I believe  that  a correspondence  has  taken  place  between  planters  and 
the  Government,  in  which  it  was  suggested  that  more  varieties  of  the 
Sugar  cane  should  be  experimented  upon  in  the  Botanical  Gardens, 
and  that — wliich  is  of  more  importance  still — the  varieties  now  used 
in  the  Colony  should  be  specially  planted  out,  their  results  carefully 
compared,  and  information  thus  obtained  as  to  the  particular  cane 
adapted  to  the  soil,  or  to  any  varieties  of  soil.  This  matter  has 
been  under  discussion  for  some  time  past,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
Mr.  Fawcett,  the  new  head  of  the  Botanical  department  in  Jamaica, 
will  use  his  endeavours  to  promote  such  a valuable  experiment. 
All  Jamaicans  will  agree  to  the  proposal  that  the  Botanical  Institution 
in  Jamaica  should  be  the  centre  of  information  for  the  whole  of  the 
West  Indies ; but  to  effect  this  result  there  must  be  a more  extensive 
collection,  a really  scientific  culture  of  aU  known  varieties  of  cane,  a 
special  means  of  analysing  manures  or  fertilisers,  a practical  knowledge 
of  all  worms,  flies,  beetles,  insects  of  all  description  that  attack  cane, 
or  root,  or  fruit,  so  that  sound  advice  may  be  given  to  planters  and 
growers.  If  an  army  of  locusts  came,  as  was  recently  the  case  in  a 
Colony  on  the  mainland  of  South  America,  what  are  the  planters 
to  do  ? Jamaica  itself  is  not  unacquainted  with  the  ravages  of 
insects,  and  the  Botanical  Gardens  might  establish  communication 
with  Miss  Ormerod,  who  is  so  often  consulted  on  these  matters,  so 
that  reports  may  always  be  available  as  to  the  best  means  of 
resisting  such  attacks  as  have  been  sometimes  experienced  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  notably  by  the  Coffee-trees  in  Ceylon.  If  Jamaica  became 
the  head  of  a number  of  Botanical  stations  scattered  about  the  West 
Indies,  the  various  Colonies  would  no  doubt  contribute  towards  the 
expenses  of  maintenance,  because  they  would  have  the  advantage  of 
all  the  observation  and  experience  accumulated  from  every  part 
of  the  tropics.  Advice  might  also  be  given  on  specimens  of 
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soils  sent  from  different  Colonies.  Probably,  the  best  experiments 
yet  made  in  Sugar  canes  have  been  conducted  in  Barbados,  where 
ninety  acres  of  land  were  laid  out  for  the  purpose.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  the  best  manure  for  the  Sugar  cane  has  yet  to  be  found.  A 
centre  of  light  and  leading  in  these  matters  is  eminently  desirable, 
not  only  for  Sugar,  but  for  all  the  products  of  the  Colonies  to  the 
growers  of  which  such  inquiries  would  be  useful. 

There  are  many  other  points  which  might  be  touched  upon.  The 
importance  of  the  Fruit  trade  cannot  be  overrated.  The  value  of  this 
export  was  greater  than  any  other  in  1886,  when  there  was  a very 
short  Sugar  crop.  The  United  States  is  naturally  the  great  market 
for  this  produce,  and  but  for  the  Florida  orange  a stiU  larger  quantity 
of  Jamaica  fruit  would  be  consumed  there.  The  experiment  of  bring- 
ing the  fruit  to  England  has  also  been  sufficiently  successful  to 
warrant  its  being  continued  upon  a larger  commercial  scale.  But,  of 
course,  a great  deal  depends  upon  the  particular  condition  of  the  fruit, 
especially  as  to  ripeness,  at  the  time  of  its  being  shipped,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  packed.  Experience  shows  that  if  too  ripe  it  is 
liable  to  spoil  on  the  passage  and  be  unfit  for  consumption  on  arrival. 
The  wonderful  growth  of  the  Island  fruit  trade  is  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  and  pleasant  features  in  the  recent  history  of  Jamaica. 
Again,  the  Woods  of  the  Colony,  especially  Logwood,  figure  largely  in 
the  export  values.  Ginger,  Pimento,  and  Spices  of  various  kinds, 
Cmchona,  Tea,  and  all  the  numerous  productions  resulting  from 
Jamaica’s  varied  chmate,  make  up  a picture  of  tropical  mdustry  that 
cannot  fail  to  be  pleasing  to  the  eye  of  the  Englishman  at  home. 

This,  indeed,  is  the  great  use  of  Exhibitions  of  Colonial  Products. 
They  familiarise  people  with  new  ideas  and  pictures  in  connection 
with  the  things  they  daily  eat.  How  many  people  had  ever  seen  a 
Sugar  cane  before  the  Exhibition  of  last  year  ? And  from  the  sight 
of  that,  an  interest  springs  up  in  the  people  who  plant  it,  who  watch 
it  while  it  is  growing,  and  squeeze  the  juice  out  of  it  when  ripe. 
Such  thoughts  about  distant  workers  in  a tropical  field  do  not  make 
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the  Sugar  less  sweet  with  which  people  in  England  flavour  their  tea, 
or  make  their  toddy  palatable.  It  is  with  the  intention  of  increasing 
this  knowledge,  of  assisting  in  the  growth  of  this  mutual  interest 
and  sentiment,  that  I have  ventured  to  make  a humble  contribution 
to  the  Exhibition  which  the  Citizens  of  Liverpool  have  organised  with 
BO  much  public  spiidt  and  success. 

Some  of  the  ways  in  which  Great  Britain  could  assist  the  Colony, 
and  at  the  same  time  make  it  stiU  more  useful  to  herself,  have  been 
akeady  indicated.  The  Colonial  Conference,  convened  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  brought  into  view  the  importance  of  the  Colonies 
from  an  Imperial  point  of  view.  It  was  essential  to  the  integrity  of  the 
Empke  that  the  strategic  value  of  the  Colonies  should  be  recognised, 
that  they  should  be  utilized  for  coaling  stations,  and  should  be  put 
into  a proper  state  of  defence.  In  case  of  war,  they  would  become  of 
supreme  imj)ortance  to  the  British  Navy.  In  the  hands  of  an  enemy, 
they  would  be  fatal  weapons  with  which  to  strike  at  British  Power. 
The  very  existence  of  Great  Britain  as  a first-class  Power,  so  far  as 
it  depended  upon  successful  war,  is,  it  may  be  said,  largely  bound  up 
with  the  facihties  offered  by  the  Colonies  as  “ places  of  arms.”  It 
took  a long  time  before  the  mind  of  England,  both  public  and  official, 
realised  this  view,  but  it  is  now  being  acted  upon,  and  one  main 
purpose  of  the  Conference  was  to  come  to  an  understandmg  as  to  the 
amounts  to  be  contributed  by  the  Imperial  and  Colonial  Governments 
respectively.  If  Jamaica  is  to  be  classified  as  a Crown  Colony,  its 
defences  are  matters  for  which  the  Imperial  Government,  through  the 
Secretary  of  State,  is  directly  responsible.  In  Sir  Henry  Holland’s 
published  address  to  the  Conference  at  its  inaugural  meeting  the 
following  passage  occurs:  “It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  commercial  system  of  the  Empire,  on  which  the  well- 
being and  even  the  existence  of  the  Colonies  in  a great  measure 
depends,  is  ultimately  based  upon  the  defensive  power  capable  of  being 
exerted  in  time  of  war.”  This  is  perfectly  true;  but  the  Colonies, 
supposing  they  were  annexed  by  the  United  States  in  a time  of  war. 
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would  still  be  productive  countries,  and  Great  Britain  would  be 
immensely  the  poorer  for  their  loss.  No  colonist  would  like  to  con- 
template such  an  eventuality,  but  many  colonies  are  the  result  of 
conquest,  and  no  one  can  say  how  history  may  repeat  itself  in  future 
fortunes  of  war.  Long  may  that  time  be  in  coming,  if,  indeed,  it  is 
to  come  at  all ! But  it  ought  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  the 
Colonies  are  even  more  important  to  the  mother  coimtry  than  the 
latter  is  to  them,  and  this  is  practically  recognised  in  the  following 
passage  from  Sir  Henry  Holland’s  statesmanlike  and  comprehensive 
address  : “ The  necessity  of  having  secure  and  well-defended  coaling 
stations  as  the  basis  of  all  naval  action  for  the  protection  of  the 
Imperial  commerce  and  interests  is  apparent.”  These  words  are 
eminently  satisfactory  as  disclosing  a true  policy  in  which  the  Colonies 
will  heartily  agree. 

Eahway  extension  in  Jamaica  is  being  anxiously  discussed.  No 
doubt  some  of  the  productive  mdustries  of  the  Colony  are  much 
restricted  by  the  absence  of  transport  facilities.  Such  facihties  are 
absolutely  essential,  especially  m the  case  of  fruit.  Whether  the  large 
amount  of  money  expended  during  the  last  ten  years  has  been 
profitably  spent  is  a matter  on  which  it  appears  some  difference  of 
opinion  may  exist ; but  the  principle  of  extending  railway  communica- 
tion, so  as  to  bring  the  Island  products  within  reach  of  steamer  or 
sailing  ship,  is  one  that  is  worthy  of  acceptance  by  all  classes  in  the 
Island.  Carriage  and  distribution  are  necessary  to  every  industry,  and 
while  the  question  of  the  extension  of  railways  in  certam  districts 
may  be  fahly  open  to  discussion,  everyone  will  agree  that  wherever 
a man  tills  the  soil  he  should  have  means  to  find  a market  for  his 
produce,  and  so  add  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  community. 

Jamaica  wants  capital  and  colonists,  or,  in  other  words,  enterprise 
and  personal  work.  No  mere  deportation  is  wanted  from  England  of 
pauperism,  idleness,  and  unthrift,  but  the  intelligent  skill  of  men  who 
put  their  brains  into  their  handiwork.  It  may  be  said  there  is  at 
present  no  opening  for  these ; but  with  the  revival  of  general  jiros- 
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perity  and  the  development  of  the  mam  industries,  such  a class  would 
be  wanted.  Such  men  would  become  teachers  of  the  indigenous 
population ; and  all  classes  would  he  benefited  and  raised  to  a higher 
level.  The  rearing  of  horses  and  cattle  opens  up  opportunities  for 
young  Englishmen  who  are  attracted  by  active  occupation  and  life 
in  the  open  air.  See  the  large  number  of  Englishmen  who  have 
employed  themselves  in  the  cattle  ranches  of  the  Southern  States  and 
Mexico.  The  scarcity  of  horses  for  the  English  cavalry  has  been 
anxiously  discussed  by  the  military  authorities.  Witness  the  pro- 
ceedings  of  the  meeting  recently  held  at  the  United  Service  Institu^ 
tion,  which  Governor  Norman  attended ; and  his  Excellency  did  good 
service  to  his  Colony  when  he  strongly  recommended  Jamaica  as  a 
good  breeding  and  rearing  ground  for  the  supply  of  horses  for  the 
English  army.  Agaui,  a large  export  trade  in  cattle  to  neighbouring 
countries  might  be  established.  Jamaica  offers  peculiar  facilities  for 
this  industry ; and  no  doubt,  as  years  go  on,  the  native  population 
will  eat  more  beef  raised  on  the  spot.  Is  it  not  possible,  too,  for  the 
“ tinned  and  canned”  industry  to  be  established  ? This  has  reached 
to  enormous  dimensions  in  countries  where  cattle  can  be  abundantly 
and  cheaply  raised.  There  is  another  industry  respecting  which  I 
should  like  to  say  a word  of  encouragement,  and  that  is  the  cultiva- 
tion of  bamboo  for  paper  makmg.  I have  in  my  possession  some 
excellent  specimens  of  writing  paper,  paper  for  printing,  and  other 
sorts  suitable  for  parcels.  Intermittent  efforts  have  been  made  to 
establish  such  an  industry  ; but  it  must  be  done  on  a large  scale,  with 
the  best  scientific  appliances  for  reducing  the  fibrous  material  into 
what  is  called  “ paper  stock,”  that  is,  a condition  in  which  it  could 
be  economically  shipped,  and  in  which  the  paper  makers  of  the 
United  Kingdom  or  the  United  States  could  receive  it.  The  supply 
of  esparto  grass,  or  even  rags,  for  paper  making  is  not  inexhaustible ; 
and  the  utilisation  of  the  fibres  of  the  Colonies  for  this  and  other 
equally  important  uses  is  a question  that  must  grow  in  importance 
day  by  day. 
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Charles  Kingsley  saw  in  what  he  called  the  petite  culture  of 
Trinidad  a great  future  for  that  Colony.  He  thought  the  oppor- 
tunities it  presented  for  a happy,  healthy  life  by  English  immigrants 
were  too  great  to  be  despised.  If  this  he  true  of  Trinidad,  how  much 
more  true  it  is  of  Jamaica,  with  its  grassy  uplands  and  its  mountain 
air.  In  Jamaica  an  Englishman  finds  the  best  of  his  own  chmate 
without  any  of  its  hardness  and  peculiar  discomforts.  Kingston,  no 
doubt,  may  be  capable  of  improvement.  It  offers  little  attraction 
and  accommodation  for  the  traveller  seeking  health  or  pleasure ; but 
with  a good  hotel  upon  the  higher  ground,  a stream  of  visitors  might 
be  attracted.  I am  glad  to  notice  that  such  practical  men  as 
Mr.  Genoure,  of  Boston  Estate,  are  advocating  the  building  of 
hotels.  Cuba  obtains  a very  large  number  of  visitors,  especially 
fi-om  the  United  States,  and  why  should  not  Jamaica  ? If  .Jamaica 
turtle  can  be  eaten  and  Jamaica  cigars  smoked  (a  suggestion  might 
be  made  as  to  a desirable  improvement  in  the  latter),  existence  could 
be  cheerfully  borne,  especially  with  the  social  enjoyment  offered  by 
the  traditional  hospitality  of  the  Colonists.  Do  not  let  us  talk  too 
much  about  depression  and  ruin.  Many  things  in  the  past  are  no 
doubt  bad,  and  ought  to  be  buried  and  forgotten.  The  immediate 
future  is  what  we  have  to  look  to,  and  that  future,  to  a very  large 
extent,  is  in  the  hands  of  our  own  people. 

To  a very  large  extent,  indeed,  but  not  entirely.  The  mother 
country  is  bound  to  do  a great  deal.  Imperial  expenditure  on 
Colonial  defences  is  a welcome  step  in  advance ; but  could  there  not 
be  a business  connection,  as  well  as  one  of  sentiment  and  one  con- 
nected with  war’s  alarms  ? The  Imperial  penny  postage,  advocated 
so  strenuously  by  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton,  M.P.,  would  be  a grand 
undertaking  by  the  British  Government,  supposing  there  was  a good 
prospect  of  its  being  eventually  self-supporting,  and  involving  no  cost 
to  the  Colonies,  except  possibly  to  Canada  and  Australia  or  other 
countries  who  might  be  reasonably  called  upon,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  their  own  interests,  to  bear  a portion  of  the  immediate  expense. 
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Jamaica  could  hardly  be  expected  to  bear  any  part  of  such  expense, 
but  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton’s  proposals  are  naturally  regarded  as  of 
much  value  and  importance. 

But  apart  from  postal  and  telegraphic  matters,  what  can  Great 
Britain  do  to  secure  the  trade  with  the  Colonies  which  has  shown 
some  significant  signs  of  slipping  away  from  her  ? The  course  of 
J amaica  trade  shows  clearly  this,  that  no  measures  could  be  assented 
to  which  would  curtail  or  restrict  the  markets  for  Island  produce 
offered  by  her  great  “ natural  ” neighbour  (to  use  Lord  Derby’s  word) 
the  United  States.  Subject  to  this  important  consideration,  the 
words  of  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  the  Premier  of  Queensland,  at  the 
recent  meetmg  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  the  Mansion 
House,  deserve  to  be  noted  with  approval  by  every  Colonist.  He 
complained  of  the  Colonies  being  treated  upon  exactly  the  same  rules 
as  are  apphed  to  Foreign  countries.  The  Favoured  Nation  clause  does 
not  give  the  Colonies  any  favom’  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  France  or 
Germany.  “ Ask  the  West  Indies,”  he  said,  “ whether  they  thought 
they  were  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Eepublic  of  France.  They 
were  on  the  same  footing  in  one  sense,  but  it  was  a mere  jugglery  of 
words.  They  had  not  only  to  meet  the  higher  cost  of  their  goods 
coming. here,  but  also  to  compete  with  the  bounties  of  the  French 
Government.  At  least  our  Colonies  should  be  really  as  much 
favoured  as  foreigners.”  No  . comment  need  be  made  on  such 
words  as  these.  They  suggest  their  own  experience,  and  teach 
their  own  lesson. 

Upon  the  recognition  of  such  principles  depends  the  true  commer- 
cial union  between  the  mother  country  and  her  Colonies  which  is  so 
much  desired.  The  attention  given  to  these  questions  now  by 
practical  men,  the  Exhibition  of  1886,  the  Colonial  Conference,  and 
following  these  movements  the  Pioyal  Jubilee  Exhibition,  Liverpool, 
so  graciously  inaugurated  by  a daughter  of  the  Queen,  H.E.H.  the 
Princess  Louise — all  this  shows  that  if  nothing  is  done  for  the 
Colonies  at  the  present  time,  nothing  ever  will  be  done.  But  hope  is 
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justified  that  practical  union,  mutual  sympathy,  common  defence,  and 
all  the  necessary  elements  and  conditions  to  bind  together  for  all 
time  a great  and  growing  Empire,  will  be  effected  and  utilised  to 
the  happiness  of  Englishmen,  the  general  advance  of  civilization, 
and  the  material  i^rosperity  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  who 
look  to  the  British  Flag  as  their  own. 

Messrs.  Cassell  & Co.,  Ld.,  have  kindly  permitted  me  to  reproduce 
the  portrait  of  Her  Majesty  from  their  “ Queen’s  Pictures.” 

The  following  pages  are  from  the  excellent  Handbook  of  Jamaica, 
by  A.  C.  Sinclair,  Esq.  (of  the  Government  Printing  Establishment) 
and  Laurence  E.  Fyfe,  Esq.  (of  the  Colonial  Secretary’s  Office).  The 
principal  statistics  have  been  brought  down  a year  later  than  in  the 
original  hand-book,  which  was  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Institute  of  Jamaica  for  the  Exhibition  of  last  year.  The  following 
is  the  Board  of  Governors  of  this  admirable  and  useful  Institute  : — 
The  Eev.  Alexander  Eobb,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Chairman;  J.  C.  PhiUippo,  Esq., 
M.D. ; the  Hon.  Surgeon-General  C.  B.  Mosse,  C.B. ; the  Hon.  H.  J. 
Kemble;  the  Eev.  John  Eadcliffe;  E.  B.  Hotchldn,  Esq.,  M.A. ; 
H.  Priest,  Esq.,  Secretary.  I am  likewise  indebted  to  the  above- 
named  gentlemen  for  several  courteous  communications. 

I am  also  much  indebted  to  my  friend,  James  E.  Mason,  Esq., 
C.M.G.,  the  Commissioner  for  the  Colonies  and  India  at  the  Liverpool 
Exhibition,  for  his  kindness  in  giving  me  facilities  for  the  display  of 
the  loan  articles  I have  sent,  and  for  the  trouble  he  has  taken  in 
the  matter.  I feel  sure  that  there  will  be  a general  agreement  that 
the  interests  of  the  Colonies  could  not  be  in  better  hands. 

This  book  will  be  distributed  gratuitously,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it 
may  be  productive  of  some  good  to  the  Colony. 


1 Fen  Couet,  London  ; 
May,  1887. 
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THE  ISLAND  OF  JAMAICA, 


Jamaica,  the  aboriginal  name  of  which  was  Xaymaca,  implies  the 
land  of  streams.  Bridges,  the  historian,  is  of  opinion  that  the  word 
is  derived  from  two  Indian  words,  “ Chabaiian,”  signifying  water,  and 
“Makia,”  wood.  The  compound  word  would  approach  to  “ Chah- 
makia,”  and  harmonised  to  the  Spanish  ear  would  be  “ Cha-makia, 
thence  corrupted  to  “ Jamaica  ” — “ denoting  a land  covered  with  wood, 
and  therefore  watered  shaded  rivulets,  or,  in  other  words,  fertile. 

I.— Situation,  Aeea,  General  Description,  and  Population. 

The  Island  of  Jamaica,  which  is  one  of  the  four  islands  which 
constitute  what  are  known  as  the  “ Greater  Antilles,”  is  situated 
between  17°  43'  and  18°  32'  N.  lat.  and  76°  11'  and  78°  20'  50"  W. 
long.  It  is  on  all  sides  bounded  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  the  waters  of 
which  mingle  with  those  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  about  5,000 
miles  from  England,  100  mhes  from  Hayti,  90  miles  from  the  south 
of  Cuba,  and  about  540  mhes  from  Colon  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

Jamaica  is  4,193  square  miles  in  extent,  having  an  extreme  length 
of  144  miles  and  an  extreme  width  of  49  miles ; its  least  width  is 
21i  miles.  The  island  is  divided  into  three  counties  and  fourteen 
parishes,  namely  : — 


Parish 

Square 

Miles 

Parish 

Square 

Miles 

Pariah 

Square 

Miles 

Kingston  1 
St.  Andrew  ( ^ ^ 
St.  Thomas  f § 3 
Portland  j y 

7i 

169J 

280 

310§ 

St.  Catherine  •,  “g  m 
St.  Mary  ^ g 

Clarendon  - "S 
St.  Ann  § [2 

Manchester 

450 

229 

407 

404 

310 

St.  Elizabeth  "g  s 

Trelawny  | 

St.  James  •'S  a 

Hanover  0 ° 

Westmoreland/  ^ 

471 

332^ 

227J 

106 

308J 

Total  . 

7G7i 

Total 

1,920 

Total . 

l,605j^ 

The  foundation  or  basis  of  the  island  is  composed  of  igneous 
rocks,  overlaying  which  are  several  distinct  formations. 

The  coast  formation  of  the  parishes  forming  the  county  of  Surrey 
is  of  white  and  yellow  limestone ; the  interior  consists  chiefly  of  the 
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metamorphosed  and  trappean  series,  with  carbonaceous  shales  and 
conglomerate.  The  greater  part  of  this  country  is  very  mountainous  ; 
the  only  flats  are  the  plain  of  Liguanea  (north  of  Kingston)  and  the 
valleys  of  the  Morant  and  Plantain  Garden  rivers,  and  smaller  flats 
at  and  near  the  mouths  of  the  other  chief  rivers.  Mineral  deposits 
are  numerous  in  the  mountain  districts.  Iron,  copper,  lead,  man- 
ganese, and  cobalt  have  been  found  and  worked  to  some  extent,  but 
no  profitable  mdustry  has  been  the  result.  Marble  of  good  quality 
has  also  been  found  at  the  head  of  the  Blue  Mountain  valley. 

In  the  county  of  Middlesex  the  parish  of  St,  Mary  exhibits  a great 
diversity  of  formation,  consisting  of  w^hite  and  yellow  limestone, 
carbonaceous  shales,  metamorphosed,  porphyritic,  granite,  and 
conglomerate  rocks,  with  many  mineral-bearing  rocks.  The  district 
of  St.  Thomas-in-the-Vale  is  of  granitic  formation,  overlaid  con- 
siderably by  cretaceous  and  white  limestone  and  marl  beds.  St. 
Catherine  possesses  an  extensive  alluvial  flat,  stretching  from 
Kingston  harbour  to  the  boundary  of  Clarendon;  the  rest  of  the 
parish  is  of  white  limestone.  In  Upper  Clarendon  the  metamor- 
phosed trappean  and  conglomerate  series  prevail ; the  central  districts 
are  of  white  limestone,  and  the  southern  part,  with  the  district  of 
Vere,  is  alluvium,  and  embraces  an  area  of  about  132  square  miles, 
which  is  the  largest  continuous  flat  in  the  island.  The  mineral 
deposits  of  Upper  Clarendon  are  considerable,  and  it  is  beheved  offer 
a fair  field  for  mining  enterprise.  The  parishes  of  Manchester  and 
St.  Ann  consist  almost  entirely  of  white  limestone. 

The  parish  of  St.  Elizabeth,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  has  an 
extensive  area  of  alluvium  from  the  boundary  of  Manchester  to  the 
boundary  of  Westmoreland,  narrowing  so  considerably  at  Lacovia 
that  the  north  and  south  limestones  nearly  meet ; much  of  this  flat 
is  covered  by  swamp.  In  the  north-east  of  the  parish  there  is  also 
an  extensive  flat  called  the  Nassau  Valley.  The  rest  of  the  parish  is 
white  limestone,  with  some  patches  of  yellow  limestone.  The  parish 
of  Westmoreland  also  presents  extensive  alluvial  deposits  and  marl 
beds.  The  north-western  part  of  the  ]parish  furnishes  trappean  rocks 
with  yellow  and  cretaceous  limestone.  The  eastern  part  is  chiefly 
white  limestone,  with  some  trap  formations  at  the  head  of  the  Great 
Eiver.  In  Trelawny  the  district  called  the  “ Black  Grounds  ” con- 
sists of  trap  formation.  The  rest  of  the  parish  is  of  white  lime- 
stone, with  some  alluvial  valleys ; that  called  the  “ Queen  of  Spain’s 
Valley,”  on  the  borders  of  St.  James,  is  remarkable  for  its  picturesque 
beauty  and  great  fertility.  The  interior  of  St.  James  presents  a 
trappean  formation,  with  some  over-laying  yellow  and  cretaceous 
limestones.  The  rest  is  of  w’hite  limestone,  with  some  alluvial 
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deposits  round  the  coast.  The  eastern  part  of  Hanover  is  chiefly 
white  limestone,  and  the  western  part  black  shale,  with  some 
metamorphosed  rocks  and  yellow  limestone. 

The  surface  of  the  island  is  extremely  mountainous,  and  attains 
considerable  altitudes.  A great  diversity  of  climate  is,  therefore, 
obtainable.  From  a tropical  temperatm-e  of  80°  to  86°  at  the  sea- 
coast,  the  thermometer  falls  to  45°  and  50°  on  the  top  of  the  highest 
mountains,  and  with  a dryness  of  atmosphere  that  renders  the 
climate  of  the  mountams  of  Jamaica  particularly  delightful  and 
suitable  to  the  most  delicate  constitutions.  Ice  has  been  quite 
recently  found  on  the  top  of  the  Blue  Mountains.* 

The  mountains  in  the  midland  part  of  the  island  are  the  highest. 
Through  the  county  of  Surrey  and  partly  through  Middlesex  there 
runs  the  great  central  chain  which  trends  generally  in  an  east  and 
west  dh-ection,  the  highest  part  of  which  is  the  Blue  Mountain  Peak, 
attaining  an  elevation  of  7,360  feet. 


The  following  are  the  elevations  above  the  sea  of  the  principal 
mountains  and  passes  : — 


Names 

Elevation  in 
feet 

Names 

Elevation  in 
feet 

John  Crow  Eange,  average 

2,100 

Silver  Hill  Gap  . . 

3,513 

Cuna-Cuna  Pass 

2,698 

Catherine’s  Peak  . 

5,036 

Blue  Mountain,  W^'estern  Peak . 

7,360 

Cold  Spring  Gap  . 

4,523 

Portland  Gap  .... 

5,549 

Hardware  Gap 

4,079 

Sir  John’s  Peak  (highest  point 
of  Cinchona  Plantation)  J 

6,100 

Fox’s  Gap  .... 
Stony  Hill  (where  main  road 

3,967 

1,360 

Belle  Vue,  Cinchona  Plantation 

5,017 

crosses  it)  J 

Amtully  Gap  .... 

2,754 

Guy’s  Hill  .... 

2,100 

Hagley  Gap  .... 
Morce’s  Gap  .... 

1,959 

Mount  Diablo,  highest  point 

2,300 

4,945 

„ „ where  road  crosses 

1,800 

Content  Gap  .... 

3,251 

Bull  Head  .... 

2,885 

Newcastle  Hospital 

3,800 

Mandeville  .... 

2,131 

Flamstead  .... 

3,663 

Accompong  Town  . 

1,409 

Belle  Vue  (Dr.  Stephens’) 

3,784 

Dolphin  Head 

1,816 

The  numerous  rivers  and  springs  which  abound  along  the  coast  in 
most  parts  of  the  island  to  a considerable  extent  justify  the  name  of 
“ the  Land  of  Springs,”  although  there  are  extensive  districts  in  the 
midland  and  western  parts  of  the  island  singularly  barren  of  water. 


* As  affording  the  most  reliable  information  as  to  the  climate  of  Jamaica,  papers  are 
annexed  to  this  Handbook,  forming  Appendices  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E,  entitled  “ The  Climate 
of  Jamaica,”  by  Dr.  Phillipjjo,  a Physician  of  great  experience,  resident  in  Kingston  ; 
“ Jamaica  as  a winter  residence  for  Northern  People,”  by  Mr.  E.  Hoskinson,  for  many 
years  Consul  at  Kingston  for  the  United  States  of  America;  “Jamaica  as  a Health 
Eesort,”  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Eobb,  Principal  of  the  Presbyterian  Training  College,  Kingston  ; 
“ The  Climate  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains,”  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Clark,  the  District  Medical 
Officer  for  that  District,  and  the  “ Climate  of  the  Manchester  Mountains,”  by  the  Eev. 
H.  Walder,  Moravian  Missionary. 
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In  consequence  of  the  great  elevations  from  which  most  of  the 
rivers  flow,  they  are  very  rapid  in  tlieir  descent,  and  in  times  of  flood 
become  formidable  torrents,  sweeping  everything  before  them,  and 
operating  as  dangerous  obstructions  to  the  traveller. 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Agua  Alta  or  Wag  Water,  running  through 
the  parishes  of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Mary ; the  Hope  River,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Andrew  ; the  Rio  Cobre,  running  through  the  parish  of 
St.  Catherine  ; the  Plantain  Garden,  Morant  and  Yallahs,  rivers  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Thomas ; the  Rio  Grande,  the  Swift,  the  Spanish  and 
Buff  Bay  rivers,  in  the  parish  of  Portland ; the  Cave  River,  forming 
the  boundary  between  the  parishes  of  St.  Ann  and  Clarendon ; the 
Hector’s  River,  dividing  the  parish  of  Trelawny  from  Manchester ; 
the  Rio  Minho,  or  Dry  River,  and  the  Milk  River,  in  the  parish  of 
Clarendon ; the  Black  River,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Elizabeth ; the 
Martha  Brse  River,  in  the  parish  of  Trelawny ; the  Cabaritta  River,  in 
the  parish  of  Westmoreland  ; and  the  Great  River,  dividing  the 
parishes  of  St.  James  and  Hanover.  The  Black  River,  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Elizabeth,  is  navigable  for  thirty  miles  of  its  com*se.  The  water 
is  fresh  from  three  to  five  miles  up  the.  river  according  to  the  season 
of  the  year.  None  of  the  other  rivers  of  the  island  are  navigable  even 
to  the  extent  stated  above. 

The  principal  ports  are  Kingston  and  Port  Royal,  in  the  j)arish  of 
Kingston ; Old  Harbour  Bay,  in  St.  Catherine  ; Salt  River  and  Carlisle 
Bay,  in  Clarendon ; Alligator  Pond,  in  Manchester ; Black  River,  in  St. 
Elizabeth ; Savanna-la-Mar,  in  Westmoreland ; Lucea,  in  Hanover ; 
Montego  Bay,  in  St.  James ; Falmouth  and  Rio  Bueno,  in  Trelawny ; 
Dry  Harbour  and  St.  Ann’s  Bay,  in  St.  Ann ; Port  Maria  and  Annotto 
Bay,  in  St.  Mary ; Port  Antonio,  Buff  Bay,  and  Manchioneal,  in  Port- 
land ; Port  Morant  and  Morant  Bay,  in  St.  Thomas. 

The  chief  bays  are  Morant  Bay,  Old  Harbour  Bay,  Carlisle  Bay, 
Alligator  Pond  Bay,  Black  River  Bay,  Negril  Bay,  Montego  Bay,  St. 
Ann’s  Bay,  Ocho  Rios  Bay,  Annotto  Bay,  Bufl'  Bay,  Hope  Bay,  and 
Plantain  Garden  River  Bay. 

The  principal  capes  or  promontories  are  Morant  Point,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Thomas ; Portland  Point,  in  Clarendon ; Great  Pedro 
Bluff  and  Parotte  Point,  in  St.  Elizabeth;  Negril  Point,  in  West- 
moreland ; Montego  Bay  Pomt,  in  St.  James,  and  Galina  Point,  in 
St.  Mary. 

There  are  many  mineral  springs  in  the  island  possessing  valuable 
qualities  for  the  cure  of  various  diseases.  The  spring  at  Bath,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Thomas,  is  the  hottest  in  the  island ; the  temperature  at 
the  fountain  head  is  126°  to  128°  F.,  but  the  water  loses  about  9° 
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of  heat  in  its  transit  to  the  baths.  These  waters  are  snljjhuric  and 
contain  a large  proportion  of  hydro-snlphate  of  lime ; they  are  not 
purgative,  and  are  beneficial  in  gout,  rheumatism,  gravelly  complaints, 
cutaneous  affections,  and  fevers.  A cold  spring  flows  from  the  same 
hillside,  near  the  hot  spring,  so  that  cold  and  hot  water  are  delivered 
alongside  of  each  other  at  the  bath. 

The  bath  at  Milk  Eiver,  in  the  district  of  Vere,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  world.  It  is  a warm,  salme,  purgative  bath  ; the 
temperature  is  92°  F.  It  is  particularly  efficacious  in  the  cure  of 
gout,  rheumatism,  paralysis,  and  neuralgia ; also  in  cases  of  disordered 
liver  and  spleen.  Some  wonderful  results  are  on  record,  and  it  is 
believed  that  if  the  beneficial  effects  of  these  waters  were  more  gener- 
ally known  in  Europe  and  America  a large  number  of  sufferers  would 
be  attracted  to  them. 

The  waters  of  the  Spa  Spring,  or  Jamaica  Spa  as  it  is  called,  at 
Silver  Hill,  in  St.  Andrew,  are  chalybeate,  aerated,  cold,  and  tonic, 
and  are  beneficial  in  most  cases  of  debility,  particularly  after  fever, 
di'opsy  and  in  stomach  complaints. 

There  is  also  a remarkable  spring  at  Moffat,  on  the  White  River,  a 
tributary  of  the  Negro  River  in  the  Blue  Mountain  Valley.  These 
waters  are  suljphui-ic,  cold,  and  purgative,  useful  in  itch  and  all 
cutaneous  diseases.  A similar  spring  exists  near  the  source  of  the 
Cabaritta  River,  in  Hanover. 

The  chief  towns  of  Jamaica  are  Kingston,  which  is  the  largest  and 
most  important  commercial  town  in  the  British  West  Indies,  and 
forms  the  capital  of  the  parish  known  by  that  name ; Spanish  Town, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Catherine ; Chapelton,  in  the  parish  of  Clarendon  ; 
MandeviUe,  in  the  parish  of  Manchester ; Black  River,  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Elizabeth ; Savanna-la-Mar,  in  the  parish  of  Westmoreland ; 
Lucea,  in  the  parish  of  Hanover ; Montego  Bay,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
James;  Falmouth,  in  the  parish  of  Trelawny ; St.  Ann’s  Bay,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Ann ; Port  Maria,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary ; Port 
Antonio,  in  the  parish  of  Portland ; and  Morant  Bay,  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Thomas. 

Kingston,  which  was  built  after  the  destruction  of  Port  Royal  by 
the  earthquake  of  1692,  is  now  the  seat  of  Government.  It  is  lighted 
with  gas,  and  has  a constant  and  abundant  suj)ply  of  wholesome 
water ; it  is  the  head  station  of  the  Jamaica  Railway,  and  has  very 
excellent  lines  of  tram  cars  traversing  the  principal  streets.  It  is 
the  centre  of  the  telegi’aphic  lines  of  the  West  India  and  Panama 
Telegraph  Company  and  of  the  Government  Inland  System,  and  is 
the  chief  seaport  of  the  island.  It  contains  fourteen  churches,  a 
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number  of  schools,  a town  hall,  a theatre,  two  court  houses,  a number 
of  well-kept  hotels  and  lodging-houses,  and  the  colonial  secretariat 
and  other  public  offices.  In  the  suburbs  are  the  lunatic  asj’Ium,  the 
public  hospital,  and  the  general  penitentiary.  A remarkably  hand- 
some and  very  commodious  market  adorns  the  lower  end  of  King 
Street.  Near  the  pier,  which  forms  part  of  the  market  buddings,  is 
a well-executed  marble  statue  of  Admiral  Lord  Rodney,  who  defeated 
Count  de  Grasse  in  his  descent  on  the  British  West  Indies  in  April 
1782.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  same  street,  and  on  the  east  and 
north  sides  of  the  public  garden,  are  statues  respectively  of  Sir 
Charles  Theophilus  Metcalfe,  a former  Governor  of  the  island,  the 
Honourable  Edward  Jordon,  C.B.,  one  of  Jamaica’s  most  distinguished 
sons,  and  Dr.  Lewis  Quier  Bowerbank,  an  eminent  physician  and  a 
great  sanitary  reformer.  Ai'ound  the  city  proper  have  grown  up  a 
large  number  of  tasteful  and  commodious  villas,  ornamented  with 
shrubberies  and  gardens.  The  rent  of  good  and  commodious  houses 
in  Kingston  is  from  £50  to  £100  a year ; the  dnect  taxes  amount  to 
3s.  lOd.  per  head  of  the  population.  Five  daily  newspapers  are  pub- 
lished in  Kingston. 


The  population  of  Jamaica  in  the  years  1861,  1871,  and  1881, 
as  ascertained  by  the  census  taken  in  each  of  those  years,  was 
441,264,  506,154,  and  580,804  respectively ; showing  an  increase  of 
64,890  between  1861  and  1871,  and  an  increase  of  74,650  between 
1871  and  1881 ; the  mcrease  for  the  20  years  between  1861  and  1881 
having  been  139,540. 

The  population  in  1881  was  thus  classified  in  the  census  returns : — 

Males  282,957 

Females  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  •••  297,874 

580,804 


14,432 
109,946 
444,186 
11,016 
99 
1,125 

680,804 

The  estimated  population  in  1885  was  596,383. 

The  natural  mcrease  of  population  for  the  whole  island  during 
the  year  1885  over  1884  was  15-5  per  1,000  persons  living. 

The  followmg  is  the  population  of  the  chief  towns  as  shown  by 
the  census  returns  of  1881.  Since  then  the  population  of  the  island 
has  considerably  increased,  as  indicated  above,  so  that  the  population 
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Black 
Coolie 
Chinese  ... 
Not  stated 
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of  the  towns,  as  given  below,  must  be  regarded  as  merely  approximate 
as  regards  the  present  time : — 


Kingston  

Spanish  Town 

Chapelton  

Mandeville  ... 

Black  Eiver  ... 

Savanna-la-Mar  

Morant  Bay 


36,522 

Lucea 

5,689 

Montego  Bay. 

654 

Falmouth 

218 

St.  Ann’s  Bay 

1,279 

Port  Maria  . 

2,498 

Port  Antonio . 

1,702 

4,651 

3,029 

1,565 

6,741 

1,305 


II. — Histoby. 

Jamaica  was  discovered  by  Christopher  Columbus  on  May  3, 
1494,  and  remained  in  Spanish  possession  until  May  11,  1655, 
when  it  capitulated  to  an  English  expedition  commanded  by  Admiral 
Penn  and  General  Venables.  The  island  was  placed  under  military 
jurisdiction  and  continued  so  until  May  1661,  when  a commission  was 
received  from  Charles  II.  appointing  General  D’Oyley  Governor,  and 
authorising  him  to  govern  by  means  of  an  elected  Council.  Courts  of 
Law  were  established,  and  the  members  of  Council  were  declared 
Justices  of  the  Peace  and  empowered  to  appoint  Constables  for  their 
respective  districts.  In  December  of  the  same  year  the  King,  by  a 
Royal  Proclamation,  declared  that  “ children  born  in  Jamaica  of  Her 
Majesty  s natm’al  born  subjects  of  England  shall  be  free  denizens  of 
England.”  In  August  1662,  Lord  Windsor  arrived  as  the  successor 
of  D’Oyley  and  brought  with  him  additional  instructions  as  to  the 
government  of  the  country.  The  army  was  disbanded  and  a militia 
established  and  ordinances  were  passed  for  the  encouragement  of 
religious  liberty  and  toleration.  In  January  1663,  the  first  General 
Assembly  was  held,  and  a body  of  laws  was  passed  which  was  declared 
by  a contemporary  historian  to  be  “ as  good  as  could  be  expected  from 
such  young  statesmen.” 

Sir  Thomas  Modyford  arrived  as  Governor  in  June  1664,  and 
settled  the  seat  of  Government  at  Spanish  Town.  He  brought  with 
him  a thousand  persons,  to  whom  he  granted  lands  in  the  interior ; and, 
as  they  were  possessed  of  means,  they  soon  began  planting  to  the  great 
benefit  of  the  colony.  He  had  acquired  a large  fortune  by  planting 
opeiations  in  Barbados,  and  he  now  freely  expended  his  wealth  in  the 
same  dii’ection  in  Jamaica.  He  instructed  the  inhabitants  “in  the 
manner  of  making  sugar,  of  planting  cacao  groves,  of  managing 
pimento  walks,  and  of  erecting  salt  works.”*  The  result  was  the 


* “History  of  Barbados,”  by  Power. 
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increased  value  of  the  products  and  the  extension  of  cultivation. 
Cacao  was  then  considered  “ the  best  commodity  in  the  island.  A 
planter  obtained  from  20  acres  of  cacao  plants  12  cwts.  of  nuts,  which 
he  sold  in  England  for  £’8.  12s.  per  cwt.”  The  best  sugar  works  made 
at  that  time  20,000  to  30,000  lbs.  of  sugar  a week,  which  were  sold  for 
50  per  cent,  beyond  Barbados  sugar.* 

Sir  Thomas  Modyford,  in  his  first  report  to  the  King,  stated  that 
“ sugar,  ginger,  indigo,  cotton,  tobacco,  dyeing  woods,  and  cacao  were 
produced  in  Jamaica  as  well  as  elsewhere,  but  there  were  numerous 
other  commodities ; the  best  building  timber  and  stone  in  the  whole 
world,  plenty  of  corn,  potatoes,  yams,  cattle,  horses,  fowl,  sheep,  fruit, 
and  pasturage.  In  short,  nothing  was  then  wanting  but  more  hands 
and  cows.”t  The  former  were  secured  by  the  Eoyal  African  Company 
being  required  at  a moderate  rate  to  supply  the  island  with  slaves  from 
the  Coast  of  Africa,  and  by  the  King  ordering  that  aU  felons  convicted 
in  the  Circuit  Courts  and  at  the  Old  Bailey,  whose  sentences  might  be 
commuted  to  transportation,  being  sent  to  Jamaica.  The  King  also 
engaged  to  pay  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer  for  one  year  the  cost  of 
emigration  from  Barbados  and  the  Leeward  Islands.  The  required 
cattle  were  obtained  from  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  Hispanniola,  and 
Cuba.  The  price  paid  for  the  supply  from  the  two  last-named  places 
was  4s.  per  head. 

With  the  view  of  encouraging  immigration  to  the  colony,  the  King 
ordered  Sir  Thomas  Modyford  to  be  prodigal  in  the  granting  of  lands 
allowing  30  acres  per  head  to  men,  women,  and  children,  white  and 
black.  All  patentees  were,  however,  required  to  begin  cultivation 
within  three  years,  and  to  pay  a fine  of  Is.  per  acre  on  all  lands 
left  unplanted  after  that  period. 

Privateers  at  that  time  swarmed  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Modyford  legahsed  then’  actions  and  utilised  their  services  by  commis- 
sioning them  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  King  of  England  “ against  Spain 
and  all  nationalities.”  The  privateers  thereupon  seized  Tobago  and 
other  places  in  the  Atlantic,  and  eventually  captured  and  pillaged 
Panama,  in  the  Pacific.  On  intelligence  of  these  proceedings  reaching 
England,  Sir  Thomas  Modyford  was  ordered  to  be  sent  “ under  a strong 
and  safe  guard  ” to  England  to  answer  for  his  assumption  of  power,  and 
his  commissions  to  the  privateers  were  annulled.  The  colony,  however, 
continued  to  grow  rich,  and  in  1675  it  exported  “ vast  quantities  of 
sugar,  superior  to  that  of  the  other  islands.”  The  population  had  by 
this  time  greatly  increased,  as  it  numbered  7,768  free  people  and  9,504 
slaves. 


* “ Calendar  of  State  Papers,”  vol.  ii. 
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The  political  dissensions  between  the  Governor  and  the  Assembly, 
which  began  during  the  administration  of  Sir  Thomas  Modyford,  now 
produced  a political  dead-lock,  and  left  the  colony  without  a revenue. 
To  prevent  a contmuation  of  these  legislative  conflicts  the  Earl  of 
Carhsle  (who  assumed  the  government  in  June  1678)  was  directed  to 
introduce  into  the  island  the  Irish  mode  of  legislation  as  laid  down  in 
Poynings’  Act ; but  so  persistent  and  determined  was  the  opposition 
of  the  Assembly  that  the  King  had  to  restore  the  old  form  of  govern- 
ment and  to  recall  the  Earl  of  Carlisle. 

On  June  7,  1692,  the  great  earthquake  occurred  by  which  almost 
the  whole  of  Port  Eoyal  was  destroyed.  “ Whole  streets,  with  their 
inhabitants,  were  swallowed  up  by  the  opening  of  the  earth,  which 
as  it  closed  again  squeezed  the  people  to  death,  and  in  that  manner 
several  were  left  with  their  heads  above  ground.”*  Of  the  3,000 
houses,  which  the  town  possessed,  only  about  200,  with  Fort  Charles, 
remained  uninjured. 

Two  years  later  a French  fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral  Du  Casse 
(acting  in  the  interest  of  the  fugitive  King),  landed  in  the  eastern 
and  southern  parts  of  the  island,  and  by  horrid  atrocities  secured  a 
large  amount  of  money.  They  took  several  merchant  ships,  destroyed 
50  plantations,  and  carried  off  1,300  slaves.  They  were  encountered 
at  Salt  Piiver  by  the  Colonial  Militia,  and  driven  back  to  their  ships  with 
the  loss  of  700  men.  This  was  the  only  battle  fought  on  Jamaica 
ground  with  a foreign  enemy  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards. 

In  1760  a premeditated  rebellion  occurred  among  the  slaves  in 
St.  Mary.  The  insurgents  seized  the  fort  at  Port  Maria,  and  possessed 
themselves  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  other  stores.  The  white 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  properties  were  all  butchered,  and 
the  rebels  retired  to  Ballard’s  Valley,  where  they  gave  battle  to  a 
body  of  volunteers.  They  fought  with  desperate  fury,  but  they  were 
surrounded  and  overpowered.  More  than  400  were  killed  in  the 
field,  and  about  600  were  transported  to  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  This 
was  the  most  formidable  slave  insurrection  in  the  history  of  the 
colony. 

In  1795  the  Trelawny  Town  Maroons  expelled  their  European 
Superintendent,  and  threatened  to  march  upon  Montego  Bay  and 
commit  reprisals  for  the  flogging  by  order  of  the  Magistrates  of  two 
of  their  people.  A detachment  of  400  soldiers  was  despatched  to 
subdue  the  insurgents,  but  they  were  met  by  volley  after  volley  from 
unseen  hands.  Fresh  detachments  were  despatched,  but  they  met 


* Bridge’s  “ Annals  of  Jamaica.” 
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with  no  better  success ; they,  too,  fell  into  ambuscade,  and  were  almost 
exterminated.  The  conflict  continued  for  months,  and  was  only 
brought  to  a close  by  the  introduction  of  Spanish  blood-hounds  to 
trace  out  and  destroy  the  insurgents  in  the  forests.  The  Maroons 
capitulated,  and  were  transported  to  Sierra  Leone,  where  they  formed 
the  nucleus  of  that  thriving  colony. 

In  the  year  1807  the  African  slave  trade  was  abolished ; and  in 
the  following  year  the  government  of  the  Duke  of  Manchester  (which 
lasted  for  19  years)  began.  During  the  administration  of  the  Duke 
of  Manchester,  the  Assembly  was  called  upon  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment to  enact  laws  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  slaves. 
This  was  regarded  by  the  House  as  an  interference  with  their  con- 
stitutional rights,  and  they  rejected  every  suggestion  made  to  them. 
The  result  was  a conflict  between  the  Imperial  Government  and  the 
House  of  Assembly,  during  which  “the  slave-owners  threatened  to 
transfer  their  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  or  to  assert  their 
independence  after  the  manner  of  their  continental  neighbours.”  The 
excitement  which  these  proceedings  produced  extended  itself  to  the 
slave  poj)ulation,  and  resulted  in  an  outbreak  on  December  28, 
1831.  A number  of  the  insurgents  were  killed  in  the  field  j several 
of  the  ringleaders  were  captured,  tried,  and  executed;  and  the 
remainder  returned  to  the  estates.  Property  of  the  value  of  £666,977 
sterling  was  destroyed  by  the  insurgents ; and  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, in  commiseration  of  the  deplorable  state  to  which  the  proprietors 
were  reduced,  extended  to  them  a loan  of  £200,000  to  replenish  then- 
plantations.  This  rebellion  culminated  in  the  entii-e  abohtion  of 
slaveiy  in  the  British  Possessions.  The  Jamaica  slave-owners  received 
£5,853,975  sterling  as  compensation  for  the  255,290  able-bodied 
negroes  who  were  emancipated. 

In  the  year  1838  (the  year  of  emancipation)  the  value  of  the 
sugar,  rum,  and  coffee  exported  was  £1,455,185.  From  that  time 
the  exports  of  the  staples  continued  to  decHne ; but  in  1842  the  Earl 
of  Elgin  arrived  as  Governor,  and  he  distinguished  his  government 
by  his  efforts  to  improve  the  social  condition  of  the  colony,  and  to 
develop  its  varied  industrial  resources.  A Eoyal  Agricultural  Society, 
and  several  parochial  associations  of  a similar  kind,  were  established 
under  his  presidency ; and  a variety  of  improvements  in  modes  of 
cultivation,  machinery,  &c.,  were  introduced  through  his  instru- 
mentality. Immigration  from  India  was  authorised  by  the  Imperial 
Government,  and  the  first  batch  of  Coolies  arrived  in  1845.  Attention 
w\as  also  directed  to  the  cultivation  of  the  minor  products ; but  the 
beneficial  effects  of  these  important  improvements  were  soon  to  be 
displaced  by  despondency  and  retrogression.  In  August  1846  the 
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Inijjeiial  Pailiament  passed  an  Act  for  the  gradual  equalisation  of  the 
sugar  duties  on  British  and  Foreign  productions,  and  the  Assembly, 
hi  the  succeeding  November,  declared  that  “they  were,  in  consequence, 
unable  to  continue  the  institutions  of  the  colony  on  their  present 
scale,  or  to  defray  the  future  exjiense  of  Coolie  immigration.”  The 
result  was  the  immediate  cessation  of  immigration,  and  a struggle 
between  the  Assembly  and  the  Council  for  a general  reduction  of 
the  salaries  of  all  public  officers,  which  continued  for  13  years,  and 
which  ended  hi  the  loss  of  £130,000  of  revenue,  and  a change  in  the 
form  of  government. 

The  new  government  was  inaugurated  by  Governor  Sir  Henry 
Barkly  in  October  1853,  and  the  Legislature  passed  laws  for  effecting 
financial  reforms  and  restoring  public  credit.  But  this  desirable 
state  of  accord  did  not  long  continue,  as  Sir  Charles  Barling’s  inter- 
pretation of  the  Act  for  the  better  government  of  the  island  introduced 
ministerial  responsibility,  and  with  this  a constant  struggle  for  place 
and  power.  These  political  dissensions  continued  during  the  govern- 
ment of  Mr.  Edward  John  Eyre,  who  succeeded  Sir  Charles  Barling, 
until  everybody’s  attention  was  directed  to  more  serious  events.  An 
outbreak  occurred  at  Morant  Bay  on  October  11,  1865,  during 
which  the  Custos  of  the  parish  and  several  Magistrates,  a number  of 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  Volunteers,  and  the  Curate  of  Bath,  were 
killed.  The  immediate  despatch  of  a military  force  to  the  scene  of 
disturbance,  and  the  loyalty  of  the  greater  part  of  the  prsedial  classes, 
secured  the  early  restoration  of  order.  Martial  law  was,  however, 
continued  for  a month,  during  which  Mr.  George  William  Gordon, 
one  of  the  representatives  in  the  House  of  Assembly  for  St.  Thomas- 
in-the-East,  and  a number  of  the  ringleaders  of  the  outbreak,  were 
tried  by  Court-Martial  and  executed;  others  were  flogged,  and  a 
number  were  sentenced  to  penal  servitude.  A Eoyal  Commission  of 
Inquiry,  which  was  subsequently  sent  to  the  island,  reported  that  the 
disturbances  had  their  immediate  origin  in  a planned  resistance  to 
lawful  authority;  but  that  the  punishments  were  excessive,  and,  in 
some  cases,  positively  barbarous.  Governor  Eyre  was  recalled,  and 
Sir  John  Peter  Grant  (formerly  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal)  was 
commissioned  as  Governor.  Buring  his  administration  the  provisions 
of  the  law  which  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  (after  the  disturbance 
above  briefly  recorded)  for  abolishing  representative  government  in 
the  colony  were  brought  into  effect,  and  Jamaica  was  declared 
a Crown  colony.  After  a lapse  of  18  years,  this  form  of  govern- 
ment was  modified  by  the  introduction  of  the  elective  element  into 
the  Legislative  Council.  This  change  was  effected  on  the  assumption 
of  the  government  by  Governor  Sir  Henry  Wylie  Norman,  who  con- 
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tinues  to  administer  the  government,  enjoying  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  all  classes  of  the  community. 


III. — Constitution  and  Go\"ernment. 

The  Local  Legislature  of  Jamaica  passed  two  laws  in  the  month 
of  December  1865,  by  which  the  then  Legislative  Council  and  House 
of  Assembly  were  abohshed  and  the  Queen  was  empowered  “ to  create 
and  constitute  a Government  for  this  island,  in  such  form  and  with 
such  powers  as  to  Her  Majesty  might  seem  fitting,  and  from  time  to 
time  to  alter  or  amend  such  Government.”  In  pursuance  of  these 
enactments  a single  Chamber  was  estabhshed  under  the  designation  of 
“ the  Legislative  Council  of  Jamaica.”  The  Council  thus  created 
consisted  of  the  Senior  Military  Officer  for  the  time  being  in  command 
of  the  regular  troops  in  the  island,  the  Colonial  Secretary  and  the 
Attorney-General,  by  virtue  of  them  offices,  and  such  other  officers  and 
persons  as  Her  Majesty  might  think  fit  to  appoint  as  official  and 
unofficial  members  of  the  Board. 

The  entire  body  of  unofficial  members  resigned  their  seats  in 
November  1882,  in  consequence  of  the  passing  of  a resolution  by  the 
votes  of  the  official  members  directing  the  payment  from  colonial  funds 
of  one-half  of  the  damages  and  costs  in  the  suit  for  the  seizure  of  the 
schooner  “ Florence,”  by  order  of  the  Governor.  (There  was  then  one 
vacancy  m the  number  of  unofficial  members,  and  two  were  absent 
from  the  island.)  Petitions  were  forwarded  from  the  inhabitants  of 
the  principal  towns  to  the  Imperial  Government  in  support  of  the 
action  taken  by  the  unofficial  members,  and  praying  for  the  remodelling 
of  the  Political  Constitution  of  the  colony.  The  consequence  was  the 
passing  of  an  Order  by  the  Queen  in  Council,  dated  May  19,  1884, 
in  which  it  was  declared  that  a new  Legislative  Council-  should  be 
constituted,  which  should  consist  of  the  Governor,  the  Senior  Military 
Officer  for  the  time  being  in  command  of  Her  Majesty’s  regular  troops 
in  Jamaica,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Attorney-General,  and  the 
Director  of  Public  Works ; not  more  than  five  members  nominated  by 
the  Crown,  and  nine  members  elected  by  taxpayers  of  20s.  and 
upwards.  The  island  was  by  the  said  Order  in  Council  divided  into 
nine  electoral  districts,  and  a member  apportioned  to  each. 

With  the  view  of  granting  to  the  elected  members  substantial 
power  and  responsibility  in  legislation,  it  was  provided  in  the  Order  in 
Council  that  where  six  elected  members  were  agreed  on  a question 
affecting  finances  the  cx-qfiicio  and  nominated  members  should  not  be 
required  to  vote ; and  where  the  nine  elected  members  were  agreed  on 
any  other  question  the  same  rule  should  be  observed  with  regard  to 
the  votes  of  the  ex-officio  and  nominated  members.  As  a further 
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concession  to  the  elective  element  on  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
system  of  government,  only  two  nominated  members  were  appointed — 
namely,  the  Superintending  Medical  Officer  and  the  Inspector  of 
Schools  thus  practically  giving  a majority  of  three  elected  members 
in  the  Legislative  Council. 

The  Governor  of  the  island  is  President  of  the  Legislative  Council, 
and  six  members  and  the  President  constitute  a quorum  for  the 
dispatch  of  business.  Any  member  may  propose  any  question  for 
debate  unless  it  involves  the  raising  or  expending  of  revenue— this 
latter  power  being  vested  in  the  Governor  alone. 

There  is  also  a Privy  Council  consisting  of  the  Senior  Military 
Officer,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Attorney-General,  and  such  other 
persons,  not  exceeding  eight  in  number,  as  may  be  appointed  by  the 
Queen.  “ The  Governor  is  to  consult  in  all  cases  with  the  Privy 
Councillors,  excepting  only  when  the  matter  to  be  decided  would  in 
his  judgment  sustam  material  prejudice  by  consultation  or  be  too 
unimportant  to  require  their  advice.” 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  Legislative  Council  as  at  present 
constituted : — 


Ex-Officio  and  Nominated  Members. 

His  Excellency  Sir  Henry  Wylie  Norman,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  C.I.E., 
Governor,  President. 

The  Hon.  Colonel  William  Clive  Justice,  C.M.G.,  Commander 
of  the  Forces. 

Hon.  E.  N.  Walker,  C.M.G.,  Colonial  Secretary. 

Hon.  Samuel  Constantine  Burke,.  Attorney-General. 

Hon.  Valentine  Groeme  Bell,  Director  of  Public  Works. 

Hon.  Deputy  Sm-geon-General  C.  B.  Mosse,  C.B.,  Superintending 
Medical  Officer. 

Hon.  Thos.  Capper,  Inspector  of  Schools. 

Elected  Members. 

Hon.  Charles  Salmon  Farquharson,  for  Westmoreland  and 
Hanover. 

Hon.  James  Miller  Farquharson,  for  St.  Elizabeth. 

Hon.  William  Bancroft  Espeut,  for  Portland  and  St.  Thomas. 
Hon.  Piobert  Craig,  for  Clarendon. 

Hon.  Thomas  Lloyd  Harvey,  for  St.  Catherine. 

Hon.  William  Malabre,  for  Kingston  and  St.  Andrew. 

Hon.  John  Thomson  Palache,  for  Manchester. 

Hon.  Michael  Solomon,  for  St.  Ann  and  St.  Mary. 

Hon.  Wellesley  Bourke,  for  St.  James  and  Trelawny. 
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Previous  to  the  admission  of  the  elective  element  into  the 
Legislative  Council,  the  Municipal  Boards  and  the  Pmad  Boards  were 
annually  appointed  by  the  Governor  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Custodes  of  parishes.  These  Boards  discharged  the  parochial  duties 
performed  by  the  elected  Vestries  and  the  old  Commissioners  of 
Highways  and  Bridges  previous  to  the  abolition,  in  1865,  of  the  then 
Constitution. 

Since  the  recent  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Legislative 
Council  the  Municipal  Boards  and  the  Road  Boards  have  been 
abolished,  and  a Parochial  Board  has  been  established  in  each  parish, 
consisting  of  the  person  representing  the  electoral  district  in  the 
Legislative  Council,  the  Custos  of  the  parish,  and  from  13  to  18 
persons  elected  by  the  taxpayers  who  are  quahfied  to  vote  at  elections 
for  the  Legislative  Council.  In  Kingston  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
is  styled  Mayor,  and  the  members  are  styled  Councillors.  The 
Parochial  Boards  manage  all  the  local  affairs  that  have  hitherto  been 
discharged  by  the  Municipal  and  Road  Boards. 

The  estimates  of  the  parochial  expenditure  are  prepared  by  the 
Parochial  Boards  under  sanction  of  the  Governor.  These,  with  the 
estimates  of  pubhc  expenditiu’e,  which  are  prepared  by  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  under  the  mstructions  of  the  Governor,  are  annually 
presented  to  the  Legislative  Council  in  the  form  of  a Minute  from 
the  Governor.  After  all  the  items  are  considered  by  the  Council,  they 
are  incorporated  in  an  Appropriation  Law,  the  schedule  of  which 
becomes  the  Civil  List  of  the  year. 


IV. — Law  and  Police. 

The  Judicial  Establishment  consists  of  a Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature,  an  Admiralty  Court,  District  Courts,  and  Courts  of  Petty 
Sessions. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  incorporated  with  it  the  High  Court  of 
Chancery,  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court,  the  Court  of  Ordinary, 
the  Court  of  Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes,  the  Chief  Court  of 
Bankruptcy,  and  the  Circuit  Courts.  The  several  divisions  of  the 
Supreme  Com-t,  except  the  Circuit  Courts,  sit  in  Kingston  at  times 
appointed  by  the  Judges.  For  the  purpose  of  the  sitting  of  the 
Circuit  Courts  the  island  is  divided  into  parochial  districts.  There 
are  a Chief  Justice  and  two  Assistant- Judges,  who  divide  the  duties 
of  the  Supreme  Court  by  arrangements  among  themselves. 

The  Court  of  Admiralty"  has  an  organisation  of  its  own.  It  is  a 
branch  of  the  Admiralty  Court  of  England.  The  matters  in  respect 
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to  which  this  Court  exercises  jurisdiction  particularly  relate  to 
seamen,  pilotage,  salvage,  damages  by  ships,  &c.  It  sits  whenever 
there  is  business  to  be  disposed  of. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  District  Courts  the  island  is  divided  into 
six  districts,  consisting  of  adjacent  localities.  There  are  five  District 
Court  Judges — the  Junior  Assistant- Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
presiding  in  the  Civil  Division  of  the  City  of  ICingston  District  Court. 
A District  Court  Judge  presides  in  each  of  the  other  District  Courts. 

Courts  of  Petty  Sessions  are  held  in  the  several  parishes,  and  are 
presided  over  by  Stipendiary  or  Local  Magistrates. 

The  Attorney-General  and  two  Assistants  act  as  Public  Prose- 
cutors. 

Barristers,  Advocates,  and  Solicitors  practise  in  the  several 
Com’ts  of  the  island. 

The  Police  Force  consists  of  18  Inspectors  and  Sub-Inspectors, 
and  673  Sub-Officers  and  Constables;  19  Water  Policemen,  and  1,080 
Em-al  Policemen.  They  are  under  the  command  of  an  Inspector- 
General  of  Police. 

There  are  a General  Penitentiary,  two  Gaols,  and  six  other 
Prisons  in  different  parts  of  the  island.  A Government  Eeformatory 
for  boys  is  maintained  at  Stony  Hill  and  one  for  girls  at  Admirals’ 
Pen,  in  St.  Andrew. 


V. — Taxation. 

The  principal  heads  of  general  revenue  are  import  duties,  excise, 
and  stamps.  Taxes  on  houses,  wheels,  and  horsekind  are  imposed  for 
parochial  purposes.  The  revenue  received  for  public  or  general  pur- 
poses during  the  financial  year  ending  September  30,  1885,  amounted 
to  £504,718,  and  for  local  or  parochial  purposes  to  £90,437  ; total, 
£595,155.  The  expenditure  during  the  same  period  was,  for  general 
purposes,  £470,353,  and  for  local  purposes,  £92,348  ; total,  £562,701 

The  rate  of  taxation  was  16s.  lid.  per  head  of  the  population  for 
general  purposes  and  3s.  per  head  for  local  purposes,  making  a total 
of  19s.  lid.  per  head. 


VI. — Eeligion  and  Education. 

There  is  no  Ecclesiastical  Establishment  in  the  island,  the  Church 
of  England  in  Jamaica  having  been  disestablished  in  1869. 
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The  Church  of  England,  or  Episcopal  Church  in  Jamaica,  now 
numbers  1 Bishop,  GO  Hectors,  and  22  Curates — total,  83.  These 
Clergymen,  assisted  by  Catechists  and  Lay  Keaders,  officiate  at  101 
churches  and  chapels.  The  last  returns  showed  a total  of  29,080 
registered  members.  The  total  revenue  of  the  Church  for  the  year 
1884  was  £27,484.  The  capital  funds  amounted  in  the  year  1884  to 
£55,725.  There  were  228  Elementary  Schools  in  connection  with 
the  Ej)iscopal  Church  in  Jamaica. 

The  Established  Chm-ch  of  Scotland  in  Jamaica  has  3 Clergymen, 
who  are  stationed  in  Kingston,  St.  Ehzabeth,  and  Manchester,  and 
about  1,500  communicants.  There  are  9 Elementary  Schools  in 
connection  with  this  Church. 

The  Eoman  Catholics  have  29  stations  and  an  accredited  memljer- 
ship  of  9,292.  These  stations  include  the  Convent  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  in  Kingston,  to  which  twelve  Sisters  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Francis  are  attached.  A Boarding  School,  a Middle-Class  Day 
School,  and  an  Elementary  Day  School  are  kept  by  the  Ladies  of  the 
Convent.  There  are  11  other  Elementary  Schools  attached  to  the 
Eoman  Catholic  Church,  besides  St.  George’s  College,  in  North 
Street,  Kingston,  for  the  higher  education  of  Catholic  boys.  The 
Vicar  Apostolic  and  11  other  priests  form  the  Clergy  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  community  in  Jamaica;  they  are  all  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

The  Wesleyans  have  192  Chapels  and  other  preaching  places,  31 
Ministers,  19,264  members,  and  1,084  probationers.  Their  organi- 
sation is  now  styled  “ The  Western  Annual  Conference.”  Their  Day 
Schools  number  101,  and  then*  Sabbath  Schools  103.  The  former 
include  the  Colleges  for  boys  at  York  Castle,  in  St<  Ann,  and  for  girls 
at  Barbican,  in  St.  Andrew. 

The  Baptist  Missionary  Society  has  130  Churches  and  56  Ministers. 
The  total  number  of  communicants  is  30,000,  and  the  number  of 
inquirers  4,467.  There  are  92  Sunday  Schools,  with  a roll  of  1,407 
teachers  and  15,407  scholars.  The  Day  Schools  number  137,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  5,918  pupils.  Calabar  College,  for  the  education 
and  training  of  Ministers  attached  to  this  Mission,  is  situated  in  East 
Queen  Street,  Kingston. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  Jamaica  numbers  43  regular 
Churches  and  27  out-stations;  these  are  scattered  over  10  of  the 
parishes  of  the  island.  Thirty-one  Missionaries,  8,577  communicants, 
and  1,435  candidates  for  Church  Communion  are  attached  to  this 
body.  They  have  628  Sunday-School  Classes,  with  662  teachers  and 
6,462  scholars.  The  Presbyterians  have  a Theological  College  in 
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Kingston,  where  the  candidates  for  their  Ministry  are  educated  and 
trained;  and  they  have  75  Elementary  Schools  in  different  localities, 
the  larger  number  being  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Mary  and  Manchester. 

The  United  Methodists’  Free  Churches  have  34  stations  and  9 
Ministers.  The  membership  numbers  3,081  communicants  and  251 
probationers.  They  have  32  Elementary  Schools  in  connection  with 
their  Society. 

The  London  Missionary  Society  has  15  Churches  and  a number  of 
out-stations  and  cottage  meeting-houses  ; 8 Pastors  and  9 Catechists. 
There  are  2,927  accredited  Church  members  and  761  candidates  and 
inquii'ers,  with  an  attendance  of  about  1,669  pupils  at  the  Sunday 
Schools.  The  Elementary  Day  Schools  number  22,  and  are  principally 
in  Clarendon. 

The  Chi’istian  Church,  or  “ The  Disciples  of  Christ,”  have  15 
Churches,  with  a membership  of  about  1,500.  These  Churches  are 
served  by  7 Ministers.  They  have  8 Elementary  Schools  under 
Government  inspection. 

The  Moravian  Church  has  14  principal  stations  and  5 out- 
stations  ; they  are  all  at  the  western  end  of  the  island,  principally  in 
Manchester,  St.  Elizabeth,  and  Westmoreland.  The  number  of 
communicants  at  the  close  of  1884  was  5,603,  with  15,765  persons 
in  Church  connection.  There  were  64  Schools,  with  4,886  children 
attending  them.  There  is  a Training  School  for  Male  Teachers  at 
Fairfield,  in  Manchester,  and  a similar  Institution  for  Female 
Teachers  at  Bethabara,  in  the  same  parish.  At  the  close  of  1884  there 
were  12  ordained  Missionaries  in  the  Moravian  Church  in  Jamaica  in 
charge  of  congregations. 

There  is  a Government  Training  College  in  Spanish  Town  which 
sends  out  an  average  of  8 trained  Masters  annually ; the  number 
of  Students  now  in  residence  is  31. 

There  is  also  a Government  Training  College  at  Camperdown  Pen, 
in  St.  Andrew,  for  Female  Teachers ; there  are  21  Lady  Students. 
There  is  likewise  a Training  College  for  30  Male  Students  at  the  Mico, 
in  Kingston.  These  institutions  are  strictly  undenominational. 

There  are  several  Endowed  Schools  in  the  island  where  higher 
and  middle-class  education  may  be  had  either  free  of  all  charges  or 
at  nominal  rates.  There  are  the  Jamaica  High  School,  in  St.  Andrew, 
the  Mico  and  Wolmer’s,  in  Kingston,  Titchfield  and  Merrick’s,  in 
Portland,  Munro  and  Dickenson’s,  in  St.  Elizabeth,  Eusea’s,  in 
Hanover,  the  Vere  and  Manchester  Free-Schools,  in  Clarendon  and 
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Manchester,  Smith  and  Beckford’s,  in  St.  Catherine,  and  Manning’s, 
in  Westmoreland. 

There  are  also  a number  of  Private  Schools  where  a superior 
education  may  be  obtained.  The  Church  of  England  and  Collegiate 
High  School  and  the  Mary  Villa  College,  in  Kingston,  are  among  the 
leading  schools  of  this  class  for  boys ; the  same  remark  applying  to 
the  Wesleyan  High  School  at  York  Castle,  in  St.  Ann’s,  for  bo^'s,  and 
to  the  Wesleyan  High  School  for  girls  at  Barbican,  in  St.  Andrew. 

A Government  scholarship  is  annually  granted  in  .Jamaica ; it  is 
confined  to  boys  born  in  Jamaica,  or  of  parents  domiciled  in  .Jamaica, 
and  resident  there  for  five  years  preceding  the  day  of  examination. 
This  scholarship  is  of  the  value  of  £200  per  annum  for  three  years, 
and  enables  the  successful  competitor  to  obtain  a University  education 
in  Great  Britain. 

In  furtherance  of  education  there  is  a public  library  in  Kingston, 
consisting  of  scientific,  historical,  and  general  literature.  A large 
collection  of  school  books  is  included  in  these  volumes.  A museum  is 
attached  to  the  institute,  and  lectures  are  periodically  delivered  by  the 
members  and  others  on  subjects  bearing  on  the  material  interests  of 
the  country. 


VII. — The  Public  Health. 

The  Medical  Department  consists  of  a staff  of  medical  officers  at 
the  public  hospital  of  Kingston  and  in  the  several  parishes,  aU  of 
whom  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintending  Medical  Officer. 

The  public  hospital  of  Kingston  is  situated  in  North  Street  and 
contains  200  beds.  There  are  18  public  general  hospitals  situated 
in  convenient  localities  throughout  the  island,  in  which  the  labourers 
employed  on  estates  and  the  indigent  poor  are  treated.  These 
hospitals  contain  a total  of  1,090  beds. 

Government  dispensaries  are  established  in  remote  districts,  at 
which  the  District  Medical  Officers  attend  on  fixed  days  to  give  advice 
and  to  dispense  medicines  at  a moderate  rate  of  fees.  A poor  person, 
although  not  a pauper,  who  may  be  unable  to  attend  at  a hospital, 
dispensary,  or  at  the  residence  of  a District  Medical  Officer,  by  reason 
of  serious  illness  or  infirmity,  is  attended  at  his  residence  by  the 
District  Medical  Officer  of  his  district,  under  certain  regulations. 

The  lunatic  asylum  is  at  Eac  Town,  in  the  parish  of  Kingston ; 
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it  is  the  finest  building  of  the  sort  in  the  British  West  Indies;  it  has 
accommodation  for  over  370  patients. 

Quarantme  regulations  are  strictly  maintained  at  the  several 
ports.  There  is  a Lazaretto  for  the  port  of  Kingston  at  Green  Bay, 
opposite  Port  Royal ; it  stands  on  a projecting  cliff  overlooking  the 
harboim,  and  is  some  50  to  60  feet  above  seaffevel.  The  buildings  are 
capable  of  accommodating  68  persons. 

The  sanitary  affairs  of  the  island  are  directed  and  supervised  by 
a Central  Board  of  Health  which  sits  in  Kingston.  The  Parochial 
Boards,  as  the  Local  Boards  of  Health,  carry  out  the  recommendations 
of  the  Central  Board.  The  officers  and  sub-officers  of  the  Con- 
stabulary are  Inspectors  of  Nuisances.  There  is  a Commissioner  of 
Health  for  Kingston. 


VIII. — Teade. 

The  value  of  the  merchandise  and  other  articles  imported  during^ 
the  financial  year  1886,  stood  thus  : Value  of  imports  from  the  United- 
Kmgdom,  £677,276  ; from  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  £146,953  ; from- 
the  United  States,  £449,895  ; from  other  countries,  £46,981 ; total 
of  imports,  £1,321,105. 

The  export  trade  of  the  island  stood  thus  in  1886 : Value  of 
exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  £509,429 ; to  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  £44,746  ; to  the  United  States,  £563,162 ; to  other  countries, 
£162,781  ; total,  £1,280,118. 

The  value  of  the  total  exports  for  the  year  1886  were  below  those 
of  1885  by  £128,730.  This  is  attributable  to  two  causes— the  severe 
and  lengthened  drought  which  existed  almost  during  the  entire  year 
1885  and  part  of  1886,  inducing  low  production  and  the  generally 
depressed  state  of  trade  inducing  low  prices. 

Fruit  stood  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  exports  and  in  the  following 
proportion  to  the  total  of  exports : Fruit,  18  per  cent. ; Sugar,  16  per 
cent. ; Rum,  14  per  cent ; Coffee,  9 per  cent. ; Dye  woods,  15  per 
cent. ; Pimento,  4 per  cent. 

The  subjoined  return  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  exports 
during  the  year  ended  September  30,  1886.  The  articles  were 
exported  in  the  following  proportions  to  the  countries  named : United 
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Kingdom,  39-7  ; United  States,  44*0 ; Dominion  of  Canada,  3*5 ; 
other  countries,  12*8  : — 


Article 

Quantity. 

Value. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Annotto 

... 

309,284  lbs. 

7,693 

8 

4 

Arrowroot 

... 

8 c.  2 q.  2 lbs. 

14 

12 

3 

Beeswax  

... 

1,138  c.  0 q.  10  lbs. 

6,373 

6 

0 

Cattle,  neat  

... 

118  no. 

1,212 

0 

0 

Cacoa 

... 

3,855  c.  0 q.  21  lbs. 

9,715 

1 

3 

Cocoanuts  

... 

3,711,680  no. 

12,248 

10 

8 

CoSee  ... 

... 

54,919  c.  1 q.  4 lbs. 

119,943 

14 

7 

Bruit:  Bananas 

• •• 

1,661,704  bunches 

166,170 

8 

0 

„ Limes 

... 

694  barrels 

306 

6 

6 

„ Mangoes 

... 

45,735  no. 

66 

13 

6 

„ Oranges 

... 

38,862,374  no. 

52,464 

4 

2 

„ Pine-apples 

... 

9,557  dozs. 

1,433 

11 

0 

„ Shaddocks 

... 

85  barrels 

5 

6 

0 

Ginger  ... 

11,546  c.  0 q.  6 lbs. 

20,690 

10 

5 

Hides 

294,991  lbs. 

9,833 

0 

8 

Honey  ... 

1,570  c.  2 q.  10  lbs. 

1,708 

0 

3 

Horses  and  Mules 

39  no. 

1,265 

0 

0 

Lance  Wood  Spars 

7,426  no. 

3,063 

4 

6 

Limejuice 

129,086  gaUs. 

5,378 

11 

8 

Pimento 

61,777  c.  2 q.  7 lbs. 

46,703 

16 

5 

Bum 

1,476,356  gaUs. 

184,544 

10 

0 

Sheep’s  Wool 

21,510  lbs. 

448 

2 

6 

Sticks,  walking 

17,080  loose ; 1,617  bundles 

957 

4 

10 

Succades  

... 

21  c.  3 q.  24  lbs. 

50 

0 

0 

Sugar  

329,206  0.  1 q.  23  lbs. 

202,791 

3 

3 

Tamarinds  

2,121  lbs. 

28 

15 

0 

Tobacco,  Cigars 

4,508J  lbs. 

2,028 

18 

9 

„ Unmanufactm-ed 

520  lbs. 

25 

10 

0 

Tortoiseshell  

• •• 

3,474  lbs. 

1,737 

0 

0 

Turtle 

... 

2,565  no. 

4,104 

0 

0 

„ prepared  and  dried 

... 

6,732  lbs. 

1,346 

8 

0 

Wood,  Bitter  ... 

... 

75  tons 

146 

5 

0 

„ Ebony  

... 

260  4-20  tons 

715 

11 

0 

„ Fustic 

... 

1,574  9-20  tons 

4,329 

14 

9 

„ Lignum  vitffl  ... 

... 

183  5-20  tons 

412 

6 

3 

„ Logwood 

• *. 

63,507  4-20  tons 

190,519 

16 

0 

„ Mahogany 

316  logs 

405 

0 

0 

Yams  

... 

18,142  c.  3 q.  0 lbs. 

9,071 

7 

6 
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The  following  figures,  showing  the  quantities  and  values  of  the 
principal  items  of  produce  of  Jamaica  exported  in  the  years  1854, 
1874,  1884,  1885,  and  1886,  will  be  interesting : — 
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Log  wood 

Value 

£ 

7,208 

147,564 

134,783 

152,836 

190,520 

Quantity 

Tons 

3,917 

62,803 

44,928 

56,605 

63,507 
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The  following  table  shows  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  colony 
for  the  years  1865,  1874,  and  1880,  and  for  each  year  thereafter ; — 


Yeab 

Impouts 

Expobtb 

1865  year  ended  December  31 

£1,050,984 

£ 912,004 

1874  „ September  30  

1,762,817 

1,442,080 

1880  ,1  ••• 

1,475,197 

1,512,979 

1881  „ „ 

1,392,669 

1,178,593 

1882  ft  t)  •••  ••• 

1,321,962 

1,549,058 

1883  „ „ 

1,.591,962 

1,469,447 

1884  „ „ 

1,548,707 

1,483,989 

1885  „ ,, 

1,456,373 

1,408,848 

1886  „ „ 

1,321,105 

1,280,118 

The  shipping  employed  in  the  export  trade  of  the  island  during 
the  year  1886,  was  as  follows : — 

Nusibee 

Toxs 

Steam  Vessels  

410 

343,263 

Sailing  Vessels  

360 

81,236 

770 

424,499 

The  above  tonnage,  &c.,  includes  the  steam  vessels  of  thirteen 
lines  of  steamers  that  trade  with  Jamaica.  By  nearly  all  of  these 
steamships,  mails  are  made  up  for  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  money  of  account  in  Jamaica  is  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence 
sterling.  By  the  present  law  aU  silver  coins  under  the  value  of 
6rf.  current  in  Great  Britain  are  a legal  tender  in  the  island  to 
the  extent  of  40s.  in  one  payment,  but  to  no  greater  extent  (7  Vie., 
chap.  51)  ; and  all  copper  corns  cm'rent  in  Great  Britain  are  a legal 
tender  to  the  extent  of  12d.  in  one  pajunent,  but  to  no  gi'eater  extent 
(6  Vic.,  chap.  40) ; but  there  is  now  no  copper  coinage  cun-ent  in 
Great  Britain,  and  the  bronze  coinage  which  has  superseded  it  has 
not  been  made  cmuent  in  Jamaica  by  proclamation.  The  other  coins 
cm’rent  in  the  island  are  Spanish  and  Mexican  doubloons  of  full 
weight  at  £3.  4s. ; (Columbian  and  other  Spanish  and  Mexican 
doubloons  are  seldom  worth  more  than  £3  each)  ; all  American  gold 
coins  of  S5  and  upwards  at  the  rate  of  :£1.  Os.  Od.  for  S5  (one-dollar 
gold  pieces  are  only  current  at  4s.  Id.) ; gold  coins  current  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  British  silver  crowns,  half-crowns,  florins, 
shillings,  and  sixpences,  all  of  which  are  a legal  tender  to  any  extent. 

By  Law  49  of  1869  the  issue  of  a nickel  currency  of  pennies  and 
half-pennies  is  authorised,  and  these  coins  are  a legal  tender  to  the 
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extent  of  one  shilling  and  of  one  sixpence  respectively.  Law  13  of 
1880  authorises  the  issue  of  nickel  farthings,  which  are  a legal  tender 
to  the  extent  of  3d.  in  one  payment. 

The  coins  hi  chculation  are  the  following  : — 

British  coins,  gold  and  silver,  of  all  denominations. 


Gold  doubloons  (seldom  seen).  £ s.  d. 

Old  Mexican,  average 3 4 0 

Columbian 300 

Aliquot  parts  in  proportion. 

American  (United  States)  gold  (seldom  seen). 

,,  Double  eagle 4 2 0 

„ Single 2 10 

„ Half 106 

„ Quarter 0 10  3 

,,  Dollar  . . 041 


Jamaica — nickel  coin : penny,  halfpenny,  farthing. 


IX. — Productions. 

The  total  acreage  of  the  island  is  2,683,520  acres.  Of  this 
270,000  acres  are  valueless,  being  in  ponds,  morass,  rivers,  rocks,  and 
cock-pits.  Of  the  remainder  (2,413,520  acres)  596,703  acres  were 
under  cultivation  and  care  during  the  year  1885,  leaving  1,816,817 
acres  available  for  agricultiu’al  and  pastoral  purposes. 

Coffee,  pimento  (or  all-spice),  ginger,  and  cinchona  are  the 
principal  productions  of  the  higher  elevations,  whilst  sugar,  Liberian 
coffee,  cacao,  siuces,  fruit,  tobacco,  nutmeg,  cocoanuts,  pine-apples, 
and  fibre-yielding  plants  are  grown  in  the  lower  elevations  and  plains. 
Interspersed  with  these  are  fields  of  guinea  grass  which  afford 
abundant  nutritious  food  for  cattle  and  horsekind. 

Sugar. — In  the  early  days  of  sugar  manufacture  in  the  island  the 
mills  used  for  the  expression  of  the  cane  were  almost  entirely  worked 
by  horse-power,  but  there  are  only  foiu’  or  five  estates  on  which  this 
mode  of  working  mills  still  prevails,  steam  and  water  power  having 
almost  entirely  superseded  it.  The  mills  on  121  estates  are  supplied 
with  motive  power  by  steam ; 42  by  water  ; 20  by  steam  and  water ; 
5 by  cattle;  and  1 by  wind.  The  separation  of  molasses  from 
sugar  is  now  almost  entirely  effected  by  means  of  the  centrifugal 
machine,  although  the  old  method  of  standing  casks  of  sugar  in  tiers 
and  allowing  the  molasses  to  gradually  drain  out  through  perforations 
in  the  casks  is  still  followed  in  a few  instances. 

The  manufacture  of  sugar  is  the  principal  industry  of  the  island, 
but,  owing  to  the  beet-root  competition,  it  is  much  reduced  in  price. 
The  quantity  produced  during  1886  was  considerably  less  than  that 
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produced  in  the  previous  year,  owing  to  the  cause  just  stated.  The 
quantity  exported  was  329,206  cwt.  of  the  value  of  £202,791. 

In  addition  to  the  sugar  exported,  a large  quantity  (estimated  at  over 
10,000  hhds.  a year)  is  consumed  in  the  island ; this  is  principally 
produced  by  small  settlers,  who  grow  the  cane  on  their  small  holdings, 
and  extract  the  saccharme  matter  by  means  of  a rude  construction 
designated  a “ small  sugar  mill.” 

Rum. — The  J amaica  Eum  is  the  finest  in  the  world,  holding  the 
first  place  in  all  markets  for  quahty  and  merit,  and  commanding  a 
higher  price  than  the  rum  of  any  other  country.  The  quantity  ex- 
ported m 1886  was  1,476,356  gallons  of  the  value  of  £184,544.  In 
addition  to  the  rum  exported  about  4,000  puncheons  are  annually 
made  by  the  large  proprietors  for  home  consumption.  The  small 
settlers  do  not  manufacture  rum  from  the  sugar  produced  by  them,  as 
the  workmg  of  stills  of  a smaller  capacity  than  300  gallons  is  under 
such  legal  restrictions  as  almost  to  be  prohibited. 

Coffee. — In  the  higher  mountain  districts  coffee  is  grown  which  can 
compete  successfully  with  that  gi-own  in  • any  other  country.  The 
character  of  this  coffee  is  indeed  so  well  estabhshed,  that  notwith- 
standing the  fluctuations  in  price  in  the  plantations  at  lower  altitudes 
the  coffee  from  the  higher  and  well-known  locahties  (especially  from 
the  Blue  Mountains)  for  the  most  part  remains  at  the  same  rates, 
ranging  from  120s.  to  140s.  per  cwt.  The  exports  during  the  year 
1886  were  54,919  cwt.  of  the  value  of  £119,944. 

The  coffee  above  referred  to  is  the  Ai’abian  coffee ; but  Liberian 
coffee  is  being  generally  planted,  and  will  soon  occupy  a prominent 
position  in  the  produce  market.  The  Liberian  coffee  is  successfully 
grown  in  the  plains,  where  labour  is  cheaper  and  more  abundant  than 
in  the  high  mountains,  and  where  there  are  no  difficulties  and  expense 
in  connection  with  transport.  In  addition  to  the  coffee  exported,  a very 
large  quantity  is  annually  consumed  in  the  island,  all  classes  of  the 
inhabitants  being  coffee-drinkers.  This  coffee  is  principally  grown  and 
ciu’ed  by  the  small  settlers,  especially  those  living  in  the  parish  of 
Manchester. 

Pimento. — The  pimento,  which  is  indigenous  to  the  island,  is  not 
only  a very  graceful  tree,  but  a very  remunerative  plant  in  favourable 
years.  It  grows  without  cultivation  of  any  sort  in  ordinary  pasture 
land,  especially  in  the  high  elevations.  Ever  since  the  Crimean  war 
of  1854  the  demand  for  pimento  in  the  European  markets  has  been 
considerably  reduced,  especially  in  Eussia,  where  a large  quantity  of 
this  spice  had  been  previously  consumed,  but  under  no  cii-cumstance 
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can  a pimento  property  become  valueless  to  the  owner.  The  plant 
gi-ows  on  land  left  to  nature,  and  when  it  comes  to  maturity,  on  the 
mere  clearing  of  the  ground  of  the  bush  the  best  of  all  natural  gi-asses 
m the  island  springs  up  spontaneously  around  the  pimento  trees,  and 
the  pasturage,  which  was  fruitless  before,  becomes  of  great  value.  The 
value  of  the  pimento  exported  in  1885  was  £38,929  less  than  that  of  the 
pimento  exported  in  1884,  but  this  very  large  falling  off  was  principally 
due  to  the  total  failure  of  the  pimento  crop  in  the  parish  of  St.  Ann 
owing  to  the  drought  and  strong  breezes. 

Cinchona. — The  lands  on  the  Blue  Mountain  range,  where  the 
quinine-yielding  trees  are  being  cultivated,  enjoy  a temperature 
resembling  that  of  an  English  May,  and  are,  theiefoie,  very  suitable 
for  the  successful  gi’owth  of  the  plant.  This  department  of  cultivation 
has  not  been  twenty  years  in  existence  in  Jamaica.  It  was  first 
estabhshed  under  the  direction  of  Sir  J.  P.  Grant,  and  has  since  been 
developed  by  Mr.  D.  Morris,  the  late  Director  of  Public  Gardens  and 
Plantations.  Mr.  Morris,  in  a recent  paper,  says  : “ Assummg  that  the 
proper  elevation  has  heen  selected  and  that  the  proper  kmd  is  culti- 
vated, the  result  or  the  profit  would  be  that  at  the  expense  of  £100  there 
could  be  put  into  the  market  1,815  lbs.  of  bark,  realising  £363.  This 
is  the  expense  which  would  be  spread  over  the  seven  years  from  the 
time  of  planting  the  tree  to  the  removal  of  the  bark.  After  the 
estabhshment  of  the  trees — about  1,210  to  the  acre — the  expense  be- 
comes trifling  and  the  return  annual.” 

There  are  about  5,000  acres  of  land  now  in  cmchona.  Of  these 
143  acres  constitute  the  Government  Cinchona  Plantation  at  Belle 
Vue,  and  2,688  acres  are  lands  lately  patented  by  the  Government  to 
private  indhdduals  at  nominal  rates  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
the  enterprise.  The  remainmg  acreage  consists  of  private  property, 
situated  principally  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Andrew,  St.  Thomas,  Portland, 
and  Manchester. 

Mr.  Morris,  in  his  last  official  report,  stated  that  “ most  species  of 
cinchona,  when  estabhshed  in  suitable  soils,  appear  to  do  well  in 
Jamaica,  but  evidently  the  most  hardy  and  generally  the  most  suitable 
for  the  circumstances  of  the  ordinary  planter  is  cinchona  officinalis,  which 
at  elevations  above  5,000  feet  grows  and  thrives  in  a thoroughly 
satisfactory  manner. 

Tea. — The  cultivation  of  this  plant  is  now  being  established  on 
some  of  the  higher  lands  purchased  from  the  Government  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cinchona  planting.  The  results  of  cultivation  by  the  Govern- 
ment so  far  have  been  most  encouraging.  A sample  of  camellia  thea 
recently  sent  to  England  from  the  Government  Botanic  Gardens  was 
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pronounced  by  a firm  of  J^rokers  (McflBrs.  George  White  & Company) 
“ to  be  of  good  flavour,  and  to  comlnne  to  a great  extent  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  a fine  China  black  leaf  and  a Ceylon  Pekoe 
Souchong.” 

Bananas. — This  is  the  most  extensive  and  the  most  valuable  fruit 
interest  in  the  island.  The  exports  in  1875  were  of  the  value  of 
£5,590;  in  1880,  £38,556 ; in  1884,  £191,972;  in  1885,  £129,917;  and 
in  1886,  £166,170.  8s.  The  temporary  falling  off  in  the  latter  year 
was  attributable  to  the  prolonged  drought  and  the  general  depression 
of  trade.  The  Director  of  Public  Gardens,  in  reporting  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  1884,  stated  that  “the  development  of  the  banana  industry 
has  brought  into  cultivation  large  tracts  of  lands  formerly  l}dng  useless 
or  in  ruinate,  and  it  has  also  been  the  means  of  circulating  nearly 
£200,000  per  annum  in  ready  money  amongst  all  classes  of  the  com- 
mimity.”  With  ordinary  care  and  in  favourable  soil  the  net  profit  of 
banana  cultivation  is  stated  to  be  about  £15  per  acre  planted. 

Oranges. — The  export  of  oranges  is  increasing  by  rapid  strides. 
Several  well-kept  plantations  are  springing  up,  which  will  no  doubt  in 
time  yield  fruit  superior  to  any  now  exported ; but  the  trees  yielding 
the  bulk  of  the  present  exjport  of  oranges  from  Jamaica  are  self-sown 
seedlings,  growing  in  cattle  pastures  or  in  the  neighbom’hood  of  coffee 
and  provision  fields,  and  they  receive  little  or  no  cultivation.  The 
value  of  the  oranges  exported  amounts  to  over  £50,000  per  annum. 

Pine-apples. — The  cultivation  of  this  valuable  and  luscious  fruit  is 
greatly  extending.  During  the  year  1884  a fine  selection  of  the  best 
English  pines  from  Windsor  Castle  and  Lord  Carrington’s  nurseries 
was  introduced  into  Jamaica  by  the  Government,  and  the  plants  are 
now  doing  well.  The  smooth  cayenne  species  is  being  introduced  by 
the  Horticultural  Society.  In  1880  the  value  of  the  pine-apples 
exported  was  £522  ; in  1886  it  had  reached  £1,434. 

Cocoanuts. — In  a tropical  country  and  along  the  sea-coast  there  is 
no  tree  which  is  at  once  so  picturesque  and  so  useful  for  shade  and 
shelter  and  so  valuable  as  a source  of  food  for  man  and  beast  as  the 
cocoanut.  If  carefully  planted  in  favourable  situations  the  plant  will 
take  care  of  itself  and  will  cause  no  expense  for  management.  An 
acre  of  land  will  produce  60  plants,  and  these  will  yield  nuts  that  will 
realise  about  £10  per  annum.  Thus  the  cocoanut  industry  is  capable 
of  being  made  most  lucrative.  It  has  an  export  value  of  about 
£13,000,  and  a home  consumption  of  about  £12,000,  so  that  the 
cocoanut  industry  in  Jamaica  is  at  present  of  an  annual  value  of 
about  £25,000.  The  thousands  of  acres  of  land  bordering  the  sea- 
coast  of  the  island  are  capable  of  immense  development  in  this 
direction. 
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Other  delicious  fruits,  such  as  the  mango,  the  cherimoyer,  the 
naseberry,  and  the  sweet  sop  grow  in  great  profusion  without  any  care 
or  cultivation ; some  of  these  might,  with  care  in  packing,  &c.,  become 
articles  of  export,  especially  to  the  United  States,  which  are  within  a 
week’s  journey  from  Jamaica.  The  development  of  the  fruit  trade  has 
been  very  rapid.  In  1867  the  value  of  the  fruits  exported  was  £728. 
Two  years  later  an  agency  was  established  at  Port  Antonio  (which  was 
then  a decaying  port)  for  certain  frnit-houses  in  the  United  States,  and 
seven  schooners  were  loaded  with  bananas.  In  the  following  year 
cocoanuts  and  oranges  were  added,  and  since  then  the  trade  has  gone 
on  progressively,  and  has  extended  itself  throughout  the  island. 
Several  steamers  are  now  engaged  ua  this  profitable  busmess,  the 
gi-eater  part  of  the  fruit  being  conveyed  to  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  New  Orleans.  The  following  table  shows  the  progress 
made  in  the  fruit  trade  durmg  the  last  ten  years  : — 


Article 

Quantity 

Value 

1875 

1886 

1875 

1886 

Cocoanuts,  no.  ... 

2,007,893 

3,711,680 

£5,599  7 3 

£12,248  10  8 

Bananas,  bnchs 

58,411 

1,661,704 

5,590  0 0 

166,170  8 0 

Limes,  brls. 

635 

694 

254  0 0 

306  6 6 

Mangoes,  no 

57,820 

45,735 

43  7 4 

66  13  6 

Oranges,  no. 

4,673,820 

38,862,374 

3,271  13  5 

52,464  4 2 

Pine-apples,  doz. 

389^ 

9,557 

116  16  0 

1,433  11  0 

Shaddocks,  brls. 

6 

81 

0 17  6 

5 6 0 

Tamarinds,  lbs 

4,082 

2,121 

204  2 0 

28  15  0 

£15,080  3 6 

£232,723  14  10 

Cacao  was  an  important  mdustry  in  Jamaica  about  a hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  but  it  had  so  declined  that  twenty  years  ago  the  only 
trees  in  the  island  were  a few  mferior  kmds  scattered  here  and  there 
in  settlers’  gardens.  In  1867  the  quantity  exported  was  133  cwt., 
but  10  years  after  it  had  reached  375  cwt.  of  the  value  of  £1,051. 
Now  the  quantity  exported  is  3,855  cwt.  and  the  value  £9,715. 
Messrs.  Lewis  & Peat  (English  brokers),  in  recently  reporting  on 
samples  sent  them,  stated  that  “ before  they  named  where  the  cacao 
came  from  it  was  classified  as  ‘ high  class  Trinidad.’  ” 

Fibre-yielding  Plants. — Increased  attention  is  being  devoted  to  the 
utihsation  of  the  many  native  plants  capable  of  yielding  fibre.  The 
most  promising  plants  appear  to  be  the  various  species  of  agave 
furcroea,  sansevieria,  and  the  China  grass  or  ramie  {baihineria  nivea) . 
Furcroea  cubensis  is  widely  distributed  in  the  island  and  especially  in 
the  parish  of  Westmoreland,  where  it  is  known  as  “ silk  grass.”  The 
common  keratto  yields  a good  soap  as  well  as  a fair  fibre.  The 
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bamboo  is  utilised  also  for  fibre  purposes,  being  exported  in  a crushed 
state  and  packed  by  hydraulic  pressure  in  convenient  bales.  The  New 
Zealand  flax  {phormium  tenax)  has  been  introduced,  and  is  now 
established  at  the  Cinchona  Plantation. 

Woods. — A large  business  was  done  in  .Jamaica  w'oods  to  the  3’ear 
1875,  when  the  quantity  exported  was  8.5,204  tons,  of  the  value  of 
:£265,211.  Since  then  both  the  price  and  the  quantity  required 
have  considerably  fallen.  During  the  year  1885  the  quantity  exported 
was  58,598  tons,  of  the  value  of  £158,500  ; but  this  was  larger  than  the 
exports  of  the  previous  year,  which  were  47,080  tons,  of  £140,447  value. 
The  most  valuable  of  the  Jamaica  woods  are  the  yacca,  the  bullet  tree, 
(hard  almost  as  a bone),  the  mahoe,  juniper  cedar,  Santa  Maria, 
Spanish  elm,  the  common  cedar  (from  which  cigar  boxes  and  fumitxu'e 
are  largely  made),  hgnum  vitae,  ebony,  fiddle  wood,  yoke,  prickly 
yellow,  broad-leaf,  guango,  soap  wood,  calabash  and  cashaw. 

Medicinal  Plants. — Plants  of  a medicinal  natm-e  are  a marked 
featime  hi  the  mdigenous  flora  of  J amaica,  and  in  works  published  from 
1735  to  the  present  time  numerous  references  are  made  to  the  valuable 
properties  possessed  by  Jamaica  plants.  Eighty-seven  samples  were 
exhibited  at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition,  among  which  was  the  semper 
vivum  (aloe  vulgaris) , which  grows  commonly  throughout  the  island 
and  m the  driest  districts.  Samples  of  the  inspissated  juice,  prepared 
by  the  officers  of  the  Botanical  Department,  have  lately  been  declared 
in  London  and  New  York  of  good  quahty  and  of  value  as  an  article  of 
commerce.  Sarsaparilla  is  also  successfully  grown  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Elizabeth  and  elsewhere.  At  the  present  price  of  sarsaj)arilla  the 
gross  retmn  is  estimated  at  30s.  per  plant,  or  at  the  rate  of  £50  per 
acre.  The  quuime-yielding  cinchona  has  afready  been  noticed. 


X. — Public  Gabdens  and  Plantations. 

The  Public  Gardens  and  Plantations  consist  of  the  following : — 

1.  The  Botanic  Gardens  at  Castleton. — 600  feet  above  sea-level,  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  19  miles  from  Kingston,  containing  collections 
of  tropical  plants,  a palmetum,  experimental  grounds  for  economic 
plants,  and  large  nurseries  for  then  successful  propagation  and 
distribution. 

2.  Cinchona  Plantations.— A, ^00  to  6,300  feet  above  sea-level,  on 
the  southern  slopes  of  the  Blue  Mountams,  m the  parish  of  St.  Andrew, 
23  miles  from  IGngston.  About  143  acres  under  cmchona  cultivation 
and  7 acres  in  jalap,  tea,  &c.  Contain  also  nurseries  for  the  propa- 
gation and  distribution  of  cinchona  plants  and  timber  and  shade  trees 
for  higher  elevations. 
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8.  Hope  Plantations. — 400  feet  above  sea-level,  near  the  foot  of  the 
hills  in  Liguanea  Plains,  5 miles  from  Kingston,  containing  about  150 
acjes,  of  which  15  acres  are  under  cultivation  for  propagating  and 
distributing  new  varieties  of  sugar  cane ; nurseries  for  valuable  timber 
and  shade  trees  ; also  for  fruit  trees,  pme-apples,  and  plants  of  Liberian 
coffee  and  Trinidad  cacao. 

4.  Palisadoes  Plantation. — Occupying  the  long,  narrow  strip  of  land 
enclosmg  the  Kingston  Harbour,  about  5 miles  long;  extensively 
planted  with  cocoanut  palms. 

5.  Kingston  Parade  Garden. — A pleasure-garden  and  central  park 
in  Kingston ; kept  up  with  shade  and  ornamental  trees,  flowering 
plants,  tanks,  and  fountains. 

6.  Botanic  Garden  at  Bath.— The  old  Botanic  Garden  of  the 
colony,  established  hi  1774 ; still  maintained  as  a station  for  the 
distribution  of  seeds  and  plants  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  island. 

7.  King's  House  Gardens  and  Grounds. — Containing  about  177 
acres,  of  which  about  20  acres  are  kept  up  as  an  ornamental  garden. 
Many  valuable  economic  plants  and  fruit  trees  are  also  under  cultivation, 
as  well  as  the  rarer  tropical  palms. 

These  gardens  and  plantations  form  a department  of  the  public 
service  and  are  mamtamed  at  the  public  cost.  They  are  under  the 
control  of  a dh’ector,  who  is  assisted  by  two  superintendents  and  four 
gardeners. 

Plants  are  sold  at  the  gardens  and  plantations  at  moderate  prices. 
For  public  institutions  and  for  persons  endeavouring  to  promote  the 
development  of  industrial  products  in  the  island,  a number  of  valuable 
introduced  plants  are  available  for  experimental  purposes  at  nommal 
rates  or  free  of  cost.  On  special  application  to  the  director,  plants 
valuable  in  medicine  or  arts,  and  specimens  required  for  artistic, 
educational,  or  benevolent  purposes,  may  be  gratuitously  supplied. 


XI. — Lands. 

Under  two  local  laws  all  lands  in  the  possession  of  squatters  are 
aken  over  by  the  Government,  and  all  lands  on  which  quit  rents  have 
not  been  paid  for  five  years  and  more  are  forfeited  to  the  Crown.  The 
operations  of  these  laws  have  placed  the  Crown  in  possession  of  over 
80,000  acres  of  land,  a large  portion  of  which  extends  over  the 
northern  part  of  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas  and  the  southern  part  of 
Portland.  All  this  region  consists  of  virgin  lands,  and  is  well-watered 
with  numerous  springs  and  rivers.  It  possesses  a most  salubrious 
climate,  and  ranges  from  2,000  to  6,000  feet  in  height,  and  it  embraces 
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some  of  the  finest  coffee  land  in  the  island.  The  geological  formation 
is  chiefly  of  trappean  and  metamorphosed  series,  and  it  is  of  the  same 
character  as  the  fertile  coffee  lands  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Andrew  and 
St.  Thomas.  It  is  rich  in  minerals ; copper,  cohalt,  and  lead  having 
already  been  discovered  in  several  places.  The  climate  in  the  higher 
parts  is  extremely  cool,  and  is  suited  to  the  labour  of  white  men  in  the 
oiren  air.  European  fruits  have  been  cultivated  in  some  of  these 
localities,  and  the  Government  Cinchona  Plantations  are  situated  on 
portions  of  this  land,  which  have  already  proved  that  cinchona  bark 
can  be  successfully  produced  in  Jamaica. 

The  lands  are  offered  for  lease  and  sale  by  the  Government  at 
the  rate  of  2s.  an  acre  on  the  condition  that  “the  grantee  will 
immediately  upon  entering  into  possession  commence  to  establish  the 
cultivation  of  cinchona.”  If  at  the  end  of  five  years  the  grantee  shall 
have  cleared  and  planted  efficiently  with  cinchona  a total  extent  of  not 
less  than  one-sixth  of  the  land,  the  whole  will  be  conveyed  to  him  in 
fee-simple  without  further  charge.  A number  of  enterprising  planters 
have  availed  themselves  of  these  conditions,  and  have  entered  on  the 
cultivation  of  cinchona,  with  coffee,  tea,  and  other  products  suitable  to 
the  locahties. 


XII. — Postal  and  Telegraphic  Comitonications. 

The  Post-Office  Department  includes  the  Inland  Telegraph  and  the 
Foreign  Money-Order  Branches;  the  whole  is  under  the  management 
of  the  Postmaster  of  Jamaica,  who  is  assisted  by  17  clerks. 

There  are  93  District  Post-Offices.  The  postal  rates  are  based  on 
a prepaid  system ; they  are  uniform  throughout  the  island.  Twopence 
is  charged  for  a letter  of  a half-ounce ; 4rf.  for  a letter  of  an  ounce, 
and  4fZ.  for  every  additional  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce.  Letters 
for  office  or  town  delivery,  or  for  Spanish  Town,  Old  Harbour, 
Gordon  Town,  Cold  Spring,  Port  Eoyal,  Halfway-Tree,  Up-Park 
Camp,  Linstead,  Ewarton,  May  Pen,  Four  Paths,  and  Porus  are 
charged  Id.  for  the  half-ounce,  and  2d.  for  every  additional  ounce  or 
fraction  thereof.  A post  card  for  town  or  office  dehveiy  is  charged  1^., 
and  for  any  distance  inland  Id.  Newspapers  pass  within  the  island 
^d.  each. 

Letters  for  Great  Britain,  the  Canadian  Provinces,  the  British 
West  India  Islands,  the  United  States  of  America,  and  all  other 
countries  that  ai'e  within  the  Postal  Union  arc  conveyed  by  steamer  at 
a uniform  rate  of  4d.  for  every  half-ounce.  Newspapers  not  exceeding 
4 ounces  are  carried  at  Id.,  and  every  additional  4 ounces  or  fraction 
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of  an  ounce  is  charged  Id.  additional.  Post  cards  are  permitted 
transmission  at  l^d.  per  card. 

There  are  daily  mails  between  Kingston  and  Spanish  Town,  Old 
Harbour,  Halfway-Tree,  Gordon  Town,  Cold  Spring,  Port  Eoyal,  Up- 
Park  Camp,  Linstead,  Ewarton,  May  Pen,  Four  Paths,  and  Porus, 
and  tri-weekly  posts  between  the  other  parts  of  the  island. 

There  are  40  Telegraph  Sub- Stations.  The  charge  for  telegrams 
throughout  the  island  is  Is.  for  the  first  20  words,  and  Bd.  for  every 
additional  5 words. 

Money-orders  are  issued  from  the  General  Post-Office  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  of  America,  Canada,  British 
Guiana,  Barbados,  and  Turks  Islands.  Money-orders  for  British 
India,  Australia,  South  Africa,  and  the  other  principal  British  Colonies 
are  paid  through  the  General  Post-Office  in  London.  (Inland  Money- 
orders  are  issued  through  the  Public  Treasury.)  The  Parcels-Post 
system  is  now  in  operation  between  Jamaica  and  Great  Britain,  and 
parcels  up  to  7 lbs.  in  weight  can  be  sent  at  a postage  charge  of  9c?. 
per  lb. 


XIII. — Means  op  Communication. 

I.  In  Jamaica. — (1)  By  railway. — A Government  railway  runs 
from  Kingston  to  Spanish  Town,  a distance  of  13  miles,  whence  one 
branch  goes  as  far  as  Porus,  m the  parish  of  Manchester,  distant  50^ 
miles  from  Kingston,  and  a second  branch  runs  to  Ewarton,  in  St. 
Catherine,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Diablo,  distant  30^  miles  from 
Kingston.  (2)  By  carriage  or  on  horseback. — There  are  livery  stables 
in  Kingston  and  most  of  the  large  towns.  (3)  By  mail  coach. — Various 
lines  of  road  are  now  traversed  by  mail  coaches.  (4)  Tramcars. — ■ 
These  are  confined  to  Kingston  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
(o)  Coastal  steamer. — A steamer  leaves  Kingston  every  ten  days  on  a 
trip  round  the  island,  going  eastward  and  westward  alternately,  and 
callmg  at  the  principal  ports. 

II.  To  OR  FROM  Jamaica. — (1)  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Comjmny. — 
The  vessels  leaving  Southampton  (England)  every  alternate  Thursday 
reach  Kingston  on  every  alternate  Sunday,  and  vessels  which  leave 
Kingston  every  alternate  Wednesday  reach  Southampton  in  about 
17  days.  (2)  West  India  and  Pacific  Steamship  Company. — Steamer 
leaves  Liverpool  for  Kingston  once  a month  on  a day  fixed  by 
advertisement,  calling  at  St.  Thomas  and  Port-au-Prince.  (3)  French 
Line. — Steamers  arrive  at  Kingston  on  the  13th  of  each  month,  after 
touching  at  St.  Thomas,  Ponce,  Port-au-Prince,  and  Santiago  de  Cuba ; 
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they  leave  Kingston  on  the  IGth  of  each  month.  (4)  Cunard  Steam- 
ship Company. — The  steamers  sail  monthly  from  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia; 
Bermuda,  Turks  Islands,  and  Jamaica,  returning  by  the  same  route  a 
few  days  after  their  arrival  in  Jamaica.  (5)  Atlas  Steam  Company. — 
The  steamers  sail  from  Kingston  to  New  York  and  back  every  fortnight  ; 
the  voyage  takes  6 to  8 days. 


XIV. — Points  of  Topographical  Interest  in  Jamaica. 

A stranger  arriving  at  Kmgston,  Jamaica,  and  desirous  of  seeing 
somethmg  of  the  island,  is  often  in  a difficulty  to  find  suitable 
information  to  enable  him  to  visit  points  of  interest  without  loss  of 
time.  If  the  visitor  has  only  a short  time  at  his  disposal,  he  would  be 
compelled  to  confine  himself  to  points  of  interest  within  easy  access  of 
Kingston,  and  in  such  case  could  not  do  better  than  visit  one  or  more 
of  the  followmg  places : — 

The  Cantonment  of  Newcastle,  at  an  elevation  of  from  3,800  to 
4,500  feet  above  the  sea,  is  about  14  miles  from  Kingston,  of  which 
9 miles  consist  of  a good  carriage  road  to  the  village  of  Gordon  Town, 
where  ponies  can  be  hired  to  ride  up  the  beautiful  vaUey  of  the  Hope 
Kiver.  From  Cold  Spring  Gap,  above  Newcastle,  a view  of  the  north- 
side  of  the  island  may  be  obtained  if  the  fog  will  permit. 

The  next  point  of  interest  is  the  Bog  Walk  Valley,  through  which 
the  Kio  Cobre  flows,  and  up  which  the  railway  to  Ewarton  passes. 
To  see  this  valley  properly,  the  journey  should  be  made  by  the 
carriage  road.  The  usual  course  is  by  rail  to  Spanish  Town,  where 
a carriage  may  be  hhed  to  proceed  up  the  Bog  Walk,  at  the  lower 
entrance  of  which  is  the  dam  or  head  works  of  the  Bio  Cobre  Irrigation 
Canal,  and  at  the  upper  end  is  the  Gibraltar  Bock,  through  which 
the  Ewarton  Bailway  passes  by  a tunnel  half-a-mile  long.  While 
passing  through  Spanish  Town,  a visit  might  be  paid  to  the  pubhc 
buildings,  including  the  old  “IHng’s  House,”  the  old  Legislative 
Council  Chambers,  the  Cathedral,  &c. 

Another  delightful  drive  is  over  Stony  Hill,  down  the  valley  of  the 
Wag  Water  Biver,  along  the  carriage  road  known  as  the  “Annotto 
Bay  Junction  Boad,”  to  the  Castleton  Botanical  Garden.  This  garden, 
mamtained  by  the  Government,  is  well  worth  seeing,  and  the  scenery 
along  the  road  is  very  beautiful.  The  trip  to  Castleton  and  back  to 
Kingston  is  easily  accomplished  in  one  day. 

If  the  visitor  is  interested  in  the  growth  of  cinchona,  a great 
portion  of  the  mountains  and  much  beautiful  scenery  may  be  seen 
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by  a trip  to  the  Government  Cinchona  Plantation,  which  is  on  the 
Blue  Mountain  Eange,  about  5 miles  in  a straight  line  east  of  Newcastle. 

A very  pretty  waterfall  and  precipitous  gorge  may  be  seen  on  the 
Cane  Eiver,  2 miles  north  of  the  little  village  on  the  Windward 
Eoad,  7 miles  from  Kingston. 

Should  the  visitor  have  time  at  his  disposal,  and  desire  to  take  a 
trip  round  the  island,  we  would  suggest  his  “ doing  ” the  eastern 
side  of  the  island  first. 

Starting  from  Kmgston,  the  road  is  most  uninteresting  until  you 
arrive  near  Morant  Bay,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas;  from  this 
pomt  the  country  is  mostly  cultivated,  and  the  scenery  picturesque, 
with  the  great  Blue  Mountam  Peak  to  the  northward  until  arrival  at 
Bath,  an  inland  village.  Here  the  most  important  object  of  interest 
is  the  warm  bath  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  of  which  an  account  is 
given  m another  part  of  this  Handbook. 

An  excursion  into  the  mountains  from  Bath,  over  the  bridle  road 
known  as  the  Cuna-Cuna  Eoad,  is  most  mteresting.  This  road  passes 
over  a wild  and  very  mountainous  district,  and,  crossing  the  main 
ridge,  enters  the  valley  of  the  Eio  Grande,  which  discharges  on  the 
north  side  of  the  island.  This  district  will  be  found  replete  with 
objects  of  interest  for  the  naturalist,  the  geologist,  and  the  botanist. 

Continuing  the  journey  eastward  from  Bath  for  about  7^  miles, 
the  top  of  Quaw  Hill  is  reached.  From  this  point  a lovely  view 
may  be  obtained  of  the  sugar  estates  in  the  Plantain  Garden  Eiver 
district,  and  the  east  end  of  the  island  with  the  lighthouse.  The 
road  hence  to  Port  Antonio  passes  more  or  less  within  view  of  the 
sea,  and  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  drives  in  the  island.  Port  Antonio 
is  a pretty  and  thriving  town,  and  has  a fine  harbour. 

The  road  from  Port  Antonio  to  Annotto  Bay  crosses  the  beautiful 
Eio  Grande,  one  of  the  finest  rivers  in  the  island,  and  passes  through 
the  villages  of  Hope  Bay  and  Buff  Bay,  and  mostly  skirts  the  sea. 
There  is  some  pretty  scenery  along  this  road,  but  the  distant  mountain 
scenery  is  particularly  beautiful. 

The  eastern  end  of  the  island  is  extremely  mountainous,  and 
there  are  some  lovely  spots  to  be  seen  up  the  ravines  and  gorges  of 
these  mountains. 

Should  the  visitor  care  to  take  a ride  into  the  interior,  we  would 
suggest  one  up  the  Eio  Grande  to  the  Maroon  village  called  Moore 
Town ; and,  should  he  care  to  see  some  of  the  mountain  fastnesses, 
a walk  up  the  Stony  Eiver  to  the  site  of  old  Nanny  Town,  although 
a work  of  great  labour,  will  amply  repay  the  trouble. 
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From  Annotto  ]3ay  tlie  main  road  turns  inland  until,  at  a distance 
of  about  12  miles,  the  thriving  seaport  town  of  Port  Maria  is  reached. 
From  Port  Maria  the  road  continues  through  the  parish  of  St.  Mary 
to  the  White  Kiver,  which  is  the  boundary  of  that  parish  and  of  the 
adjacent  parish  of  St.  Ann.  The  White  Piver  Falls  are  very  beautiful 
and  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  visitor;  those  at  Prospect  are 
about  2 miles  off  the  main  road,  and  the  great  cascade  at  Cascade 
Pen  is  about  5 miles  from  the  main  road. 

The  main  road  continues  through  the  parish  of  St.  Ann,  along  the 
seaside  to  the  village  of  Ocho  Eios,  which  is  a very  pretty  place. 
Much  lovely  scenery  will  be  seen  through  the  parish  of  St.  Ann,  and 
the  Eoaruig  River  Falls,  near  the  main  road,  4 miles  east  of  St.  Ann  s 
Bay,  are  a grand  sight  which  no  visitor  to  Jamaica  should  miss. 

The  town  of  St.  Ann’s  Bay  is  prettily  situated  on  rising  ground, 
and  is  growmg  hi  importance.  A trip  through  the  parish  of  St.  Ann 
wall  be  found  extremely  enjoyable.  We  therefore  suggest  that  the 
tourist  should  take  the  road  from  St.  Ann’s  Bay  or  Ocho  Rios  to 
Moneague,  where  he  should  sleep,  and  starting  at  fom*  o clock  on  the 
follow'ing  morning  be  at  the  top  of  Mount  Diablo  at  daybreak,  so  as 
to  witness  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  sights  in  Jamaica  namely, 
the  conversion  of  the  district  of  St.-Thomas-in-theA  ale,  which  hes  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  other  side,  into  a lake  of  fog,  which  any 
stranger  might  take  for  water.  From  this  spot  the  Ewarton  Railway 
Station  is  only  5 miles  distant,  so  the  tomdst  may  either  return  by 
rail,  or,  what  would  be  better,  retrace  his  steps  to  Moneague  and 
thence  follow  the  great  interior  road  through  St.  Ann  s to  Brown  s 
Town,  a very  pretty  and  thriving  interior  village,  whence  the  road 
passes  to  Stewart  Town,  on  the  boundary  line  of  the  parish  of 
Trelawny.  Below  Stewart  Town  the  Rio  Bueno  rises— an  immense 
body  of  wnter  bimsts  forth  in  a deep  pool  from  imder  a precipitous 
rock ; this  is  quite  a curious  place,  and  well  worth  the  time  it  will 
take  to  visit  it. 

The  seaside  road  from  St.  Ann’s  Bay  towards  the  west  passes 
through  the  villages  of  Eunaw'ay  Bay  and  Dry  Harbour,  and  crosses 
the  Rio  Bueno  by  a fine  bridge  at  the  village  of  that  name.  Two 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  Dry  Harbour  a very  remarkable  cave  is 
situated  near  the  southern  side  of  the  road.  This  cave  is  very 
extensive  and  beautiful,  and  the  several  passages  underground  may 
be  traversed  for  a long  distance ; of  course,  a guide  and  caudles  would 
be  necessary. 

The  road  from  Rio  Bueno  continues  westward,  through  some  fine 
sugar  estates,  to  the  village  of  Duncans,  and  thence  reaches  the  town 
of  Falmouth,  which  is  a large  and  regularly  built  seaport  town.  The 
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court  house  here  is  considered  the  finest  in  the  island.  Falmouth 
was  once  a very  flourishing  town,  but  Montego  Bay,  in  the  adjoining 
parish  of  St.  James,  is  now  its  successful  rival  in  trade. 

The  western  districts  of  Trelawny,  and  the  northern  and  central' 
parts  of  St.  James,  are  well  cultivated,  and  the  visitor  will  see  some 
fine  sugar  estates.  Montego  Bay,  the  chief  town  of  St.  James,  is  very 
prettily  situated,  and  the  harbour  has  been  much  improved  of  late 
years  ; this  place  does  a considerable  trade.  The  road  from  Montego 
Bay  follows  the  seaeoast  to  Lucea,  one  of  the  prettiest  little  towns  in 
Jamaica  ; the  harbour-  is  small  but  perfectly  land-locked. 

From  Montego  Bay  the  main  road  across  the  island  leads  to 
Montpelier  and  the  “ Great  Eiver,”  which  is  the  boundary  of  St_ 
James  and  Hanover.  Here  is  a very  fine  bridge,  after  crossing  which 
there  are  two  roads,  one  going  to  Savanna-la-Mar,  and  the  other  to^ 
Black  River.  "VVe  would  suggest  the  traveller  taking  the  road  to 
Savanna-la-Mar ; it  passes  through  a beautiful  and  well-cultivated 
country,  and  there  are  some  very  fine  residences  along,  this  road». 
The  other  road  to  Black  River  also  passes  through  some  very  pretty 
country.  The  chief  object  in  taking  the  Savanna-la-Mar  road  is  to 
see  that  town,  and  also  to  have  an  op]3ortunity  of  visiting  some  of  the 
fine  sugar-  estates  of  Westmoreland,  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
prolific  sugar  district  of  the  island.  Savanna-la-Mar  is  the  shipping 
port,  and  a considerable  amount  of  business  is  done  here. 

The  road  from  Savanna-la-Mar  to  Black  Eiver  furnishes  some  fine 
views,  particularly  about  Bluefields.  The  western  end  of  the  island  is 
rich  in  cultivated  scenery,  while  that  of  the  eastern  end  is  wild  and 
mountainous.  At  the  town  of  Black  River,  the  river  of  that  name 
debouches,  and  there  is  a fine  bridge  over  it  near  its  mouth.  A row  up 
tliis  lai-ge  river  to  and  beyond  the  “ broad  water  ” is  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  tourist,  pai-ticularly  to  one  unaccustomed  to  the  wild 
and  tangled  vegetation  of  its  banks.  The  Black  River  is  the  finest, 
river  in  the  island ; it  has  a tortuous  coui-se  of  over  40  miles,  of  which 
about  30  are  navigable  for  good-sized  boats. 

From  Black  River  the  main  road,  which  (like  all  the  other  main 
roads  in  the  island)  is  extremely  good,  passes  northward  through 
Lacovia ; but  we  would  suggest  the  tourist  taking  the  road  through 
Fuller’s  Wood,  Claremont  and  Pedro  Plains  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
the  “ Lover’s  Leap,”  a sloping  precipice  6,160  feet  high,  the  base  of 
which  is  washed  by  the  sea.  This  spot  is  situated  on  the  beautiful 
property  of  “ Yardley  Chase,”  where  a well-conducted  sanitarium  is 
maintained.  The  roads  from  “Yardley  Chase  ” through  the  Santa 
Cruz  Mountains  are  good,  and  there  is  much  lovely  scenery.  We 
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would  suggest  the  road  past  Potsdam  School  and  northwards  to  the 
village  of  Santa  Cruz  ; here  the  main  road  is  again  entered ; this  will 
lead  through  the  beautiful  pastures  of  Gilnock,  Goshen,  and  Pepper 
to  the  foot  of  Spur  Tree  Hill,  at  the  boundary  of  the  parish  of  Man- 
chester. This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  trying  piece  of  road  that  the 
visitor  will  have  experienced  in  his  travels,  as  in  a distance  of  alx)ut 
2^  miles  an  elevation  of  about  1,300  feet  has  to  be  overcome.  The 
road,  however,  is  a good  one. 

Once  at  the  top  of  Spur  Tree  Hill,  the  tourist  is  fairly  in  the 
parish  of  Manchester,  and,  following  a good  road  for  8^  miles  farther, 
the  picturesque  village  of  Mandeville  (so  named  after  the  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Manchester)  is  reached.  This  place  is  2,130  feet  above  the 
sea.  Here  the  visitor  will  find  good  accommodation,  and  enjoy  a 
delicious  climate,  and,  as  the  surrounding  country  is  very  beautiful, 
he  might  spend  two  or  more  days  here  with  advantage. 

From  Mandeville  a fine  road  leads  to  Porus  at  the  eastern  foot  of 
the  Manchester  mountains.  Porus  is  the  western  terminus  of  the 
railway  from  Kingston,  whence  Kingston  can  be  reached  in  two  and  a 
half  hours.  We  would,  however,  suggest  that  the  visitor  continue  in  his 
buggy  southward  to  the  Milk  Eiver  Bath,  of  which  an  account  is  given 
elsewhere  in  this  Handbook;  this  is  a most  remarkable  mineral 
spring,  and  the  Government  maintains  here  an  estabhshment  for  the 
benefit  of  those  persons  needing  the  use  of  these  waters. 

From  Milk  Eiver  Bath  a visit  in  the  sugar  districts  of  Yere  will 
be  most  interesting.  If  the  visitor  is  fond  of  adventm-e,  a visit  to  the 
Portland  Cave  will  amply  repay  him.  This  cave  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  Portland  Eidge  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the 
district  of  Vere,  and  is  quite  a curiosity ; it  has  many  passages  and 
may  be  traversed  for  long  distances,  the  stalactites  and  stalagmites 
are  extremely  beautiful.  From  Vere  a splendid  road  passing  the  two 
curious  rivers  called  Salt  Eiver  and  Cockpit  Eiver  leads  to  Old 
Harbour,  whence  there  is  a line  of  railway  to  Kingston,  and  this  will 
complete  the  tour  of  the  island  to  Kingston. 


XV. — Provident  and  other  Societies. 

There  are  associations  throughout  the  island  for  the  aid  of  widows 
and  orphans ; the  granting  of  medical  and  pecuniaiy  assistance  to  the 
respectable  poor,  and  the  relief  of  distress,  generally.  Among  these 
may  be  named  the  Women’s  Self-Help  Society,  the  Kingston  Dis- 
pensary, the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  and  the  Jamaica  Masonic 
Benevolence. 
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There  are  also  a number  of  mutual  aid  societies  in  Jamaica. 
Among  these  are  a Life  Assurance  Society,  a Fire  Insurance  Society, 
seven  Building  Societies,  a Marine  Insurance  Company,  and  a People’s 
Discount  and  Deposit  Company.  In  addition  to  these  several  institu- 
tions there  are  11  branches  of  Foreign  Life  Assurance  and  18  branches 
of  Foreign  Fire  Insurance  Societies  doing  business  in  the  island. 

A Government  Savings  Bank  exists  in  Kmgston,  with  branches 
in  the  several  parishes.  There  were  on  September  30,  1885 — 15,511 
individual  depositors,  besides  the  charitable  societies,  clubs,  and 
pubhc  functionaries  investing  in  their  official  capacities  ; the  amount 
dei^osited  during  the  financial  year  was  £223,135.  The  assets  of 
the  Bank  on  the  date  named  amounted  to  £360,190.  Penny  Banks 
are  also  in  operation  in  the  several  districts ; these  are  principally 
held  at  schools,  and  are  under  the  management  of  ministers  of  religion 
and  other  influential  gentlemen.  On  September  30,  1885,  there  were 
59  Penny  Banks  m operation,  with  13,922  depositors. 


XVI. — Natueal  Histoey  op  Jamaica. 

1.  Bieds. — The  number  of  species  of  birds  found  in  the  island  is 
189.  Of  this  number  43  are  presumed  to  be  peculiar  to  Jamaica,  as 
they  are  not  known  to  have  been  found  elsewhere.  It  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  give  the  list  of  these  birds  in  this  small  publication,  but  it  may 
be  found  in  the  “Handbook of  Jamaica  ’’  for  1881,  pp.  103  to  117. 

Space  affords  opportunity  only  of  giving  the  common  names  of 
those  birds,  which,  as  the  late  Dr.  Chamberlaine,  by  whom  the  list  was 
compiled,  says,  “ are  most  commonly  followed  by  sportsmen.”  They 
are  the  following — the  wild  Guinea  bfid,  the  quail,  the  white-belly 
dove,  the  baldpate  pigeon,  the  peadove,  the  ground  dove,  the  mountain 
witch,  the  ring-tail  pigeon  (“the  most  luscious  dainty  of  his  class  or 
of  any  other  ”)  the  blue  pigeon,  the  white-wing  pigeon,  the  mountain 
partridge,  the  two-penny  chick,  the  coot,  the  Jamaica  heron,  rails, 
plovers,  snipe,  ducks  of  many  kinds,  the  butter  bu’d,  sand-pipers,  the 
pecheere,  and  parrots. 

Gosse  in  his  work,  “A  Naturalist’s  Sojourn  in  Jamaica,”  pays 
tribute  to  the  singing  birds  of  the  island  in  the  following  graceful 
words: — “ The  groves  and  fields  of  this  sunny  isle  ring  with  the 
melody  of  birds  to  a degree  fully  equal,  in  my  judgment,  to  that  of 
Europe.  In  the  lone  forests  the  ‘ glass-eye  merle  ’ pours  forth  a rich 
and  continued  song ; and  that  mysterious  harmonist,  the  ‘ solitaire,’ 
utters  his  sweet  but  solemn  trills,  long  drawn  and  slow,  like  broken 
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notes  of  a psalm,  so  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  deep  solitude.  In 
the  woods  that  cover,  as  with  an  ever- verdant  crown,  the  lower  hills, 
the  ‘ black  strike  ’ and  the  ‘ cotton  tree  sparrow  ’ enunciate  their  clear 
musical  calls  so  much  alike  as  scarcely  to  be  distinguished,  four  or 
five  notes  running  up  the  scale  so  rapidly  as  to  be  fused  as  it  were 
together,  and  suddenly  falling  at  the  end.  Here  too  sits  the  ‘ hopping 
dick  ’ and  whistles  by  the  hour  together  a rich  and  mellow  succession 
of  wild  notes,  clear  and  flute-like,  like  his  European  cousin  the  black- 
bird. . . . But  there  is  one  master-musician,  whose  varied  notes 
leave  the  efforts  of  his  rivals  at  an  immeasurable  distance  behind  him. 
It  is  he  that  makes  our  sunny  glades  and  shady  groves  eminently 
melodious  by  night  and  day,  sustaining  almost  the  whole  burden 
himself.  He  is  the  nightingale  of  the  western  world,  the  many-voiced 
mocking  bird.  . . If  all  the  birds  of  Jamaica  were  voiceless,  except 
the  mocking  bird,  the  woods  and  gi’oves  and  gardens  would  still  be 
everywhere  vocal  with  his  profuse  and  raptui-ous  songs.” 

There  is  a Birds’  and  Fish  Protection  Law  in  force  in  .Jamaica, 
under  which  the  killing  of  certain  birds  is  prohibited,  and  a close 
season  is  prescribed  for  others.  The  sporting  birds,  enumerated  above, 
are  in  the  second  class. 

2.  Fishes. — Almost  all  writers  on  Jamaica  have  united  in  praising 
the  variety,  abundance,  and  superior  quality  of  our  sea  and  river  fish. 

In  “ The  Present  State  of  Jamaica,”  by  a Thomas  Malthus,  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1683,  the  following  extract  occurs : “ There  is 
store  of  fish  both  in  the  sea  and  divers  rivers,  not  much  common  to 
England,  but  a kind  of  lobster,  crawfish,  eels,  mullets,  and  Spanish 
mackarel,  with  abundance  of  all  sorts  of  admii'able  fish  proper  to 
those  seas.  Tortoise  are  taken  much  on  this  coast  but  chiefly  at  the 
Island  Caymanas,  30  leagues  to  the  west  of  this  island,  whither  the 
vessels  go  May,  June,  and  July  to  load  of  their  fish  that  they  pickle 
in  bulk,  and  take  them  in  that  season  when  they  come  on  shore  to 
lay  their  eggs,  which  they  do,  and  cover  them  with  sand  that  hatches 
them,  and  then  by  instinct  they  crawl  to  the  sea,  where  they  live  and 
feed  on  weeds  that  grow  to  the  bottom  or  float.” 

Sloane  writing  as  quaintly  says:  “I  knew  not,  neither  have  I 
heard,  of  any  place  where  there  are  greater  plenty  of  freshwater  or 
seawater  fishes  than  in  the  island  and  on  the  coast  of  Jamaica,  which 
is  a great  providence  and  contrivance  for  the  support  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, tbe  temperature  of  the  climate  and  air  hindering  the  salting, 
preserving,  or  dicing  provisions  as  in  other  countries.” 

Saltwater  fish. — The  Calipeva,  or  “ Jamaica  salmon,”  as  it  has 
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been  called  from  its  appearance,  is  classed  among  the  mullets  and 
generally  held  the  finest  fish  of  the  island.  It  ranks  among  three 
special  Jamaican  dahaties,  the  other  two  being  the  ring-tail  pigeon 
and  the  mountain  or  black  crab. 

June  fish  attain  the  largest  size  of  any  kind  usually  brought  to 
market.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Ccke  mentions  one  captured  off  Long  Acre, 
in  St.  Elizabeth’s  parish,  which  weighed  314  lbs.  gross,  and  they 
have  been  harpooned  off  Port  Eoyal  measuring  6 feet  in  length.  It 
is  regarded  as  excellent  for  the  table  when  weighing  from  10  to  20  lbs. 

Grunts  appear  to  be  more  common  in  the  local  market  than 
other  kinds  of  fish.  With  them  are  associated  the  croakers  and 
drummers,  all  derivmg  their  names  from  the  singular  sounds  they 
produce. 

Snappers  also  furnish  a constant  supply  at  all  seasons,  and  are  in 
good  request  for  the  table.  Mutton,  black,  grey,  and  pot  snappers  are 
among  the  favourite  varieties. 

Silts  constitute  a very  important  proportion  of  the  fisherman’s 
harvest  all  round  the  island. 

The  kingfish  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  richest  taken  in  these 
waters. 

The  barracouta  in  its  prime  is  by  many  considered  equal  in  merit 
to  the  kingfish.  It  is  taken  at  all  seasons  and  on  all  parts  of  the 
coast.  The  name  is  spelt  in  various  ways,  but  the  form  above  is 
adopted  from  that  published  in  the  Eoyal  Navy  List  as  the  title 
borne  by  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  vessels,  and  most  likely  to  be  correct 
according  to  the  derivation. 

Freshwater  fish. — The  freshwater  fish  proper  exhibit  but  little 
variety  compared  with  those  of  the  streams  and  rivers  of  other  regions, 
nor  are  the  few  indigenous  kmds  especially  abundant.  The  reasons 
probably  are  the  precipitous  and  broken  nature  of  most  of  the  water- 
com’ses  in  the  island,  as  well  as  the  constant  alterations  and  dis- 
tm’bances  taking  place  m the  channels  from  bad  slides  and  floods. 

Foremost  amongst  the  freshwater  fish  are  the  two  kinds  of  mullets — 
the  “ mountain  mullet  ” and  the  “ hog-nose  mullet.”  The  mountain 
mullet  is  a very  delicate  fish ; the  flesh  is  remarkably  sweet  and  white, 
and  the  roe  is  a most  recherche  morsel.  In  general  it  is  found  nearly 
as  large  as  the  fish  itself.  The  momitain  mullet  seldom  exceeds  10 
inches  in  length,  and  weighs  half  a pound,  and  in  some  instances 
above  a pound. 

The  hog-nose  mullet  of  the  Eio  Grande,  the  Swift,  and  Spanish 
Eivers,  are  certainly  the  largest  and  perhaps  the  sweetest.  The  head 
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and  neck  are  a mass  of  rich,  sweet,  gelatinous  substance.  The  flesh 
has  always  been  esteemed  a dainty  of  no  ordinary  kind,  and  so  it  is. 
The  length  of  the  hog-nose  mullet  taken  out  of  the  Swift  River, 
below  the  “Fish  Done,”  will  often  measure  23  inches  and  usually 
weighs  from  2 to  4 lbs.  It  is  designated  by  this  name  on  account 
of  the  elongation  or  projection  of  the  cartilage  of  the  upper  mandible 
considerably  over  the  low^er,  ending  in  a blunt  point,  with  which 
contrivance  it  turns  up  mud,  or  the  fallen  leaves  frequently  found 
in  conglomerated  heaps,  &c.,  in  search  of  its  ordinarj^  food.  The 
mandibles  are  sup^Dlied  with  strong,  short  teeth  of  a conical  shape, 
irregularly  set. 

3.  Insects. — Jamaica  is  singular  for  the  great  number  of  its  insect 
forms  and  the  fewness  of  the  mdividual  members  of  each  species  ordi- 
narily seen.  Occasionally  a species  will  occur  in  great  force  but  very 
locally,  however,  and  for  only  a short  time.  It  is  practically  almost 
useless  to  chase  insects  here ; the  natm.’e  of  the  country,  the  thickness 
of  the  vegetation,  and  the  heat  are  such  as  to  forbid  it.  A collector 
has,  therefore,  to  keep  a sharp  look-out,  and  seize  any  opportunity  of 
securing  an  insect  which  may  present  itself. 

Beside  coleoptera,  lepidoptera,  and  hymenoptera  the  island  is  rich 
in  species  of  the  other  orders  of  insects.  The  number  of  spiders  is 
considerable,  and  includes  some  very  pretty  and  curious  examples,  but, 
as  far  as  is  known,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  work  them  out. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  the  larvae  of  Proioparce 
jamaicensis  is  very  destructive  of  the  tobacco  plant  here ; the  larvae  of 
Euthisanotia  timais  not  unfrequently  destroy  all  the  Hlies  in  a garden 
in  a few  days ; that  of  Hyhloea  puera  is  common  on  the  yoke  or  oak 
tree  {Catalpa  longisiliqua) , sometimes  denuding  large  trees  of  their 
leaves  ; the  larvae  of  Phakellura  hyalinata  attack  cucumbers,  often 
completely  destroying  the  vines,  and  the  larvae  of  Hymenia  pcr- 
sjjectalis  are  destructive  of  edible  calalu. 

4.  Shells. — No  part  of  the  world  possesses  richer  conchological 
treasures  than  Jamaica,  or  offers  more  tempting  prospects  to  the 
explorer  for  shells.  The  land  shells  are  unsurpassed  anywhere  else 
for  beauty  and  variety,  and  comprise  no  less  than  221  inoperculates 
and  240  operculates  (exclusive  of  numerous  recognised  varieties) 
discovered  up  to  the  present  time.  Not  more,  on  the  average,  than 
one-third  of  the  area  of  the  shell-bearing  districts  has  been  explored  as 
yet,  and  the  remainder  constitutes  untrodden  ground  where  splendid 
rewards  await  the  collector.  Several  generic  forms  are  peculiar 
to  the  island,  -svliilst  the  specific  forms,  with  the  exception  of  about  a 
dozen  small  ones,  are  to  be  found  nowhere  else.  Stoastoma  (except 
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4 species  in  Haiti  and  Porto  Eico,  and  1 of  the  subgenus  Electrma 
far  away  in  the  Philippines),  Sagda  (except  the  subgenus  Odontosagda 
in  Haiti,  more  properly  commg  under  Zonites),  Geomelania  (except  1 
species  of  the  subgenus  Blandiella  in  Demerara),  Sucidella,  and  Jamaicia 
belong  to  Jamaica  exclusively.  It  is  the  metropolis  of  the  beautiful 
Cyclostomas  with  a decollated  spire  and  delicately  frilled  lip,  known  as 
Choanopoma,  and  of  Alcadia  among  the  Helicinidae,  with  its  curious 
slit  or  notched  lip,  and  sickle-shaped  or  toothed  columella.  There  is  a 
superb  collection  of  the  land  shells  of  Jamaica  in  the  British  Museum, 
presented  by  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Chitty,  formerly  one  of  the  Judges 
of  the  island  ; and  a complete  catalogue  of  the  species  up  to  this  time 
fomid,  arranged,  however,  according  to  the  classification  in  the  mono- 
graphs of  Pfeiffer,  appears  in  the  “Handbook  of  Jamaica  ” for  1883. 

In  these  days  of  rapid  locomotion  but  a few  months  would  be  taken 
up  in  a trip  from  Europe  to  Jamaica,  and  in  going  back  laden  with  an 
ample  collection  of  these  lovely  objects.  Land  shells  occur  in  amazing 
numbers  in  the  limestone  districts,  which  constitute  the  greater  part  of 
the  island.  After  becoming  acquainted  with  then  habitats,  the 
collector  may  ‘easily  obtain  a rich  harvest  of  many  genera  and  species 
in  a single  day ; while  his  work  will  be  done  amidst  the  magnificent 
scenery  of  our  favoured  island,  and  he  will  be  securing  a fresh  lease  of 
hfe  by  inhaling  its  refreshing  and  mvigoratmg  mountain  breezes.  If 
desnous  of  collecting  the  sea- shells,  the  collector  will  have  but  a few 
hom-s’  travel  to  undergo  in  transferring  himself  from  the  interior  to  the 
seashores,  which  present  every  variety  of  station  suited  to  marine 
species,  of  which  nearly  all  those  of  the  entire  Caribbean  Province  are 
easily  to  be  collected  in  Jamaica,  from  the  littoral  to  no  very  great 
depths.  They  are  of  transcendent  beauty,  and  many  of  them  are  still 
rare  in  cabinets. 

It  may  be  added  that  Khizopoda,  Polycystina,  Spongid®,  and 
indeed  nearly  all  the  groups  of  the  sub-kingdom  Protozoa,  are  repre- 
sented in  great  profusion  in  Jamaica — a single  haul  of  the  net  or  bag 
rarely  fails  to  bring  up  very  many  new  forms.  Legions  of  the  more 
splendid  members  of  the  Ccelenterata  offer  themselves  to  the  hand  of 
the  collector.  If  time  is  left,  it  may  be  profitably  employed  in  exploring 
the  Bowden  and  Clarendon  beds,  which,  especially  the  foT-mer,  abound 
in  marine  Tertiary  fossils  still  as  perfect  as  on  the  day  of  their 
entombment. 

5.  Jamaica  stock. — The  breeding  of  cattle  and  horses  has  had 
great  attention  from  penkeepers,  and  the  breed  has  been  greatly 
improved  from  time  to  time  by  the  introduction  of  superior  stock  from 
England  and  America.  At  the  present  time  our  neat  cattle  and 
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thorough-bred  horses  will  compare  favourably  with  those  of  most 
countries,  whilst  they  undoubtedly  surpass  the  stock  in  the  rest  of  the 
"West  Indies. 

The  best  cattle  are  reared  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Ann,  Manchester, 
and  St.  Elizabeth,  the  Guinea  grass  in  those  parishes  being  very  fine 
and  the  climate  well  suited  to  the  gi'owth  and  develoi)ment  of  fine 
stock.  The  fattening  capabilities  of  the  parish  of  St.  Catherine, 
particularly  in  the  Salt  Pond  and  St.  Dorothy  districts,  are  well  known. 
The  markets  of  Kingston  and  Spanish  Town  are  supplied  mth  beef 
chiefly  from  cattle  brought  from  St.  Ann,  Manchester,  and  St. 
Elizabeth,  and  fattened  in  St.  Catherine.  There  are  other  dLstricts  in 
the  island  in  which  on  a more  limited  scale  neat  cattle  are  reared, 
notably  in  St.  Mary,  Trelawny,  AVestmor eland,  and  Hanover,  the  herd 
of  pure-bred  Herefords  at  Knockalva  in  the  last-named  parish  being 
the  finest  in  the  island,  the  six-year-old  steers  weighing  from  1,500  to 
2,000  lbs. 

The  horsekind  in  Jamaica  is  the  finest  in  the  West  Indies.  As  in 
the  case  of  cattle,  so  in  that  of  horses,  the  parishes  of  St.  Ann,  Man- 
chester, and  St.  Elizabeth  have  been  found  to  produce  the  best  stock. 
The  racing  stock  come  almost  entirely  from  these  three  parishes  ; and 
the  horses  of  Hanover  and  Westmoreland  are  excellent  and  hardy 
stock  for  general  use.  Some  of  the  best  Jamaica  racing-stock  have 
been  exported  to  Demerara,  Barbados,  Trinidad,  &c.,  where  they  have 
always  distinguished  themselves.  Three  Jamaica  race-horses  have 
lately  been  exported  to  Mexico, 

Mules  are  bred  aU  over  the  island,  but  on  a more  extensive  scale 
at  the  regular  grazing  farms.  The  mules  of  St.  Elizabeth  and 
Manchester  are  in  great  demand,  because  they  are  as  a rule  good- 
tempered,  hardy,  and  cheap;  whilst  the  mules  of  Hanover,  and 
notably  those  bred  at  Knockalva,  on  the  borders  of  AAnstmoreland,  are 
generally  considered  to  be  the  finest  in  the  island. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  horsekind  and  horned 
cattle  in  Jamaica  on  which  poll-tax  was  paid  in  the  several  years  from 
1880  to  1885,  both  inclusive : — 

Year  ending  September  30,  1880  135,353 

„ „ 1881  138,244 

„ „ 1882  145,714 

„ „ 1883  140,961 

„ „ 1884  138,450 

» „ 1885  140,923 

This  return  does  not  include  cattle  and  horsekind  used  on  estates 
in  the  island,  nor  animals  under  one  year  of  age,  as  these  are  not 
subject  to  taxation. 
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6.  Wild  Animals. — The  only  wild  animals  found  on  the  island  at 
its  conquest  by  the  British  troops  were  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  and  Indian 
conies.  Of  these  only  hogs  and  Indian  conies  remam  in  a wild  state. 
Wild  hogs  abound  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  parishes  of  Portland  and 
St.  Thomas,  and  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  backwoods  of  St.  Ann, 
Trelawny,  and  St.  Elizabeth,  where  they  often  do  great  damage  to  the 
provision  grounds  of  the  peasantry.  Some  of  them  grow  a great  size ; 
indeed  there  is  evidence  that  they  have  attained  the  height  of  3 
feet.  The  Indian  cony,  which  is  good  eating,  is  found  in  rocky 
localities,  chiefly  m limestone  districts.  They  abound  in  the  lowlands 
of  St.  Catherine,  in  the  St.  John’s  mountains,  m Upper  Clarendon, 
Portland,  St.  Ann,  and  Trelawny. 

In  dealing  with  wild  animals,  perhaps  mention  should  he  made  of 
the  iguana  and  the  mungoose.  The  iguana,  which  is  a large  lizard 
from  2 to  4 feet  long,  and  much  esteemed  for  the  delicacy  of  its 
flesh,  is  found  only  on  the  Healthshire  Hills  of  St.  Catherine.  The 
mungoose  was  mtroduced  from  India  at  a comparatively  recent  date 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  rats  on  sugar  estates,  and  has  spread  all 
over  the  island. 
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A.-THE  CLIMATE  OF  JAMAICA. 

By  DE.  J.  C.  PHILLIPPO. 

“ Jamaica,”  says  Scoresby  Jackson,  a well-known  English  physician, 
” offers  a great  variety  of  chmate,  and  is  therefore  one  of  the  best  of  the  West 
India  Islands  for  invahds  to  reside  at  who  can  afford  to  move  from  place  to 
place  in  order  to  put  themselves  in  the  most  advantageous  positions  as 
regards  their  temperament  and  diseases.  Scrofulous  children  and  persons 
threatened  with  consumption  but  in  whom  there  is  no  active  disease  might 
well  be  sent  there.  Persons  suffering  from  bronchial  affections,  as  well  as 
persons  in  whom  the  constitution  is  not  materially  implicated,  might  derive 
benefit  from  a sojourn  in  Jamaica.” 

A residence  of  thirty  years  in  the  lowlands  enables  the  writer  to  cor- 
roborate every  word  just  quoted,  and  to  state  in  addition  that  he  has  seen 
many  in  whom  there  were  symptoms  of  active  tubercular  mischief  who  have 
been  alleviated  and  even  cured  when  due  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
necessary  hygienic  laws. 

Within  a radius  of  a few  miles  we  can  obtain  dry  mountain  situations 
with  cheerful  aspects,  extensive  views  of  tropical  scenery,  an  invigorating 
stimulating  atmosphere  suitable  to  the  hypochondriac  and  dyspeptic,  and 
moist  mountain  situations  for  the  nervous  and  those  who  suffer  from  a dry 
and  irritable  condition  of  the  air-passages  ; dry  inland  and  seaside  situations 
for  the  luco-phlegmatic  and  those  who  suffer  from  copious  bronchial  dis- 
charges, saline  and  sulphurous  baths  in  the  lowlands  for  the  rheumatic  and 
gouty,  and  chalybeate  waters  in  the  mountains  for  the  antemic. 

Open-air  life. — Over  and  beyond  these  advantages  Jamaica  permits  at 
all  times  an  open-air  hfe,  for  in  the  mountains  as  well  as  in  the  plains,  all 
the  windows  and  doors  are  kept  open  during  the  day  with  free  ventilation 
during  the  night.  There  are  few  days  in  the  year  in  which  open-air  exercise 
cannot  be  taken  in  some  way  or  other,  and  while  we  should  hardly  advise 
Europeans  and  Americans  to  sleep  in  the  open  air,  our  soldiers  both  native 
and  European  have  often  been  placed  under  tents,  in  seasons  of  epidemics, 
with  advantage. 

It  is  the  open-air  Hfe  that  really  cures  so  many  invalids  who  go  to  the 
various  watering-places  and  summer  resorts  in  Europe  and  America ; it  is 
the  open-air  Hfe  that  renders  England’s  summers  so  beneficial  to  the  invalid 
who  has  been  shut  up  during  the  cold  and  dreary  winter  months  and  we 
venture  to  affirm  that  an  open-air  Hfe  in  Jamaica,  with  the  p^(,re  and  rare 
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atmosphere  of  its  mountains,  will  do  far  more  for  the  invalid  than  a resi- 
dence in  Egypt,  Syria,  Mentone,  Nice,  or  Spain  for  the  Euroi>ean,  or 
Minnesota,  Nassau,  or  even  Florida  for  the  American. 

Sea-breezes. — Jamaica  being  an  island  in  the  tropics  is  of  course  warm, 
but  the  hottest  days  and  nights  in  the  lowlands,  except  during  the  rainy 
seasons  of  April  and  May,  September  and  October,  are  tempered  by  the  sea 
and  land-breezes,  the  former  of  which  sets  in  from  10  to  11  a.m.  and  lasts 
generally  until  5 to  6 p.m.,  and  sometimes  even  all  night,  whilst  the  latter 
commences  at  about  8 p.m.  and  lasts  until  6 or  7 in  the  morning. 

Professor  Parkes,  in  his  excellent  w'ork  on  Hygiene,  states  as  the  result  of 
his  examination  as  head  of  the  Army  Medical  Department  of  Great  Britain, 
that  for  several  years  there  were  but  15  j perfectly  calm  days  at  Up-Park 
Camp,  the  Military  Station  near  Kingston,  whilst  the  velocity  of  the  sea- 
breeze  according  to  Mr.  Maxwell  Hall,  the  Government  Meteorologist  of  the 
Island,  is  generally  from  2 to  4 miles  per  hour  dm-ing  the  winter  months 
and  from  5 to  6 in  Jmie  and  July. 

TemperaHre. — Throughout  the  whole  island  the  temperature  is  generally 
equable  aU  the  year  round,  the  mean  maximum  in  the  lowlands  being  from 
83°  to  86°  during  the  day  and  the  mean  minimum  from  68°  to  70°  during 
the  night.  Of  course  there  are  hours  when  the  maximum  wiU  be  much 
higher  and  the  minimum  much  lower,  but  rarely  does  the  thermometer  go 
above  90°  during  the  winter  months,  and  then  but  for  a very  short  time,  the 
average  maximum  being  about  80°.  The  dimmal  range  in  the  lowlands  is 
considerable,  being  from  15°  to  16°,  but  as  the  lowest  temperature  is  generally 
at  about  two  or  three  in  the  morning,  when  most  people  are  in  bed,  the  fall 
is  not  much  felt. 

Hi  the  mountains  the  temperature  varies  according  to  altitude  and 
exposure  to  the  north  winds,  which  come  down  pretty  severely  in  January, 
February,  and  sometimes  in  December  and  klarch,  but  the  diurnal  change 
is  by  no  means  so  great  as  in  the  lowlands.  Thus  at  the  Government 
Cinchona  Plantation,  at  Bellevue,  at  an  altitude  of  4,850  feet  at  a distance  of 
about  20  miles  from  Kingston,  the  daily  range  is  not  more  than  about 
11°  on  an  average.  During  the  winter  months,  for  8 years,  the  mean 
maximum  during  the  day  was  from  64°  to  68°  and  the  mean  minimum  at 
night  from  53°  to  57°. 

Humidity.— The  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  is  always  a matter  of  great 
importance,  and  in  this  too  we  can  show  an  immense  advantage  over  the 
more  northern  sanitary  resorts,  for  of  course  the  higher  the  temperatmre  the 
less  is  the  humidity  felt.  In  Kingston,  Professor  Parkes  gives  the  mean 
degree  of  humidity  as  65°  in  the  years  1870—78,  and  in  1883  it  was  about  7 1°, 
whilst  at  Boston,  U.S.,  with  a temperature  of  20°  it  is  not  micommon  for 
the  humidity  to  stand  at  77°. 

Humidity  is  scarcely  felt  in  the  lowlands,  and  fogs  are  never  seen  along 
the  southern  coast. 

In  the  mountains  the  amount  of  humidity  is  very  much  influenced  by 
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their  position,  exposure,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  rivercourses, 
ravines,  and  ranges,  particularly  the  latter,  for  while  some  mountain  ranges 
attract  the  clouds  which  roll  along  them,  as  does  the  central  range  which 
forms  the  backbone  of  the  island,  there  are  small  and  lower  parallel  and 
cross  ranges  which  do  not.  Some  of  these  ranges  may  be  very  near  the 
central  or  main  range  and  yet  not  being  directly  of  it,  they  do  not  attract 
anything  like  the  same  amoimt  of  cloud,  moisture,  and  rain. 

Bainfall. — Mr.  Maxwell  Hall,  M.A.,  F.E.A.S.,  the  Government  Meteor- 
ologist, who  has  carefully  compiled  all  the  meteorological  reports  of  the 
island  for  the  last  four  years,  and  has  had  access  to  nearly  all  the  meteor- 
ological reports  kept  by  private  individuals  for  many  years  before,  divides 
the  island  for  the  registration  of  rainfall  into  four  districts,  stating  that  this 
distribution  was  observed  and  described  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane  200  years 
ago. 

From  Mr.  Hall’s  observations  I conclude  that  whilst  in  the  southern 
division  the  rainfall  during  the  six  winter  months  averages  somewhat  above 
2 inches  per  month,  that  for  the  west  central  is  somewhat  above  3 inches, 
for  the  northern  nearly  5 inches,  and  for  the  north-eastern  over  8 inches  per 
month.  The  southern  division  is  thus  undoubtedly  the  driest,  and  its 
moimtain  ranges  most  delightful  as  to  temperature,  especially  the  St. 
Catherine,  Clarendon,  Manchester,  and  St.  Elizabeth  ranges. 

Health  resorts. — In  the  latter,  a cross  range,  called  the  Santa  Cruz 
Mountains,  is  to  be  found  one  of  the  driest  climates  in  the  world,  at  an 
altitude  of  2,500  feet,  a mean  annual  maximum  temperature  of  75’8°,  and  a 
mean  annual  minimum  of  66’8°,  with  but  38'25  inches  of  rain  for  the  whole 
year.  In  this  district  and  in  a similar  district  in  the  northern  division  called 
the  Dry  Harbour  Mountains  of  St.  Ami,  the  soil  is  dry,  with  a porous  lime- 
stone beneath,  through  which  the  rainfall  quickly  percolates ; the  air  is  simply 
delicious,  and  the  driving  roads  are  excellent. 

According  to  Dr.  Clark,  of  Santa  Cruz,  the  climate  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  Algiers  plus  the  altitude.  Rarely  do  Europeans  suffer  from  disease  of 
any  kind  in  our  mountains ; they  are  a perfect  Paradise  for  children,  and 
frequently  do  those  who  live  in  the  lowlands  regain  in  them  the  strength, 
elasticity,  and  tone  of  which  a long  residence  m the  invariable,  rather  than 
the  excessive,  heat  of  the  plains  has  deprived  them.  Dr.  Robb,  the  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Presbyterian  College  in  Kingston,  in  an  article  on  the  Climate  of 
Jamaica  in  the  Handbook  for  1883,  gives,  as  an  instance  of  European 
longevity,  the  fact  that  on  one  day,  in  the  mountains  of  St.  Ann,  eight  men 
met,  most  of  whom  were  English  and  Scotch,  of  whom  none  had  been  a 
shorter  time  in  the  island  than  43  years,  most  of  them  50,  and  whose 
united  ages  amounted  to  579  years ; and  Dr.  Clarke,  of  St.  Elizabeth,  in 
an  article  on  the  same  subject  in  the  Handbook  for  1884,  says  that  during  / 
a residence  of  14  years  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains  no  death  from  fever  had 
occurred  in  his  practice,  and  that  on  one  occasion  he  had  on  his  visiting  list 
7 Europeans  and  2 natives  whose  ages  added  together  amounted  to  751  years. 
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Instances  of  tins  kind  can  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  and  are  known  to  almost 
everyone  wbo  lias  lived  for  any  time  in  the  country  as  occurring  not  only  in 
the  mountains  but  also  in  the  lowlands.  Here  old  age  finds  a kindly  equable 
chmate  and  flourishes  accordingly,  and,  strange  to  say,  it  forms  one  of  the 
largest  items  in  our  bills  of  mortality. 

Bate  of  mortality  in  Jamaica.— k general  registration  has  only  been 
kept  for  the  last  5 years,  and  we  cannot  therefore  give  any  longer  record, 
but  the  following  results  as  published  by  the  Kegistrar-General  gives  a pretty 
fair  idea  of  the  normal  state,  the  years  1879-80  and  1880-81  being  whooping- 
cough  years — seasons  of  epidemic : — 


1878-79 

mortality  per  1,000 

23-9 

1879-80 

n 

270 

1880-81 

n 

260 

1881-82 

>» 

200 

1882-83 

23-0 

giving  an  average  of  23-9  per  1,000  of  population. 

Of  course  some  places  are  more  healthy  than  others,  and,  strange  to  say, 
the  much-mahgned  Port  Eoyal  shows,  according  to  Dr.  Scott,  late  OflScer  of 
Health  of  the  parish,  a mortality  from  all  diseases  in  the  whole  town,  leaving 
out  those  who  came  from  abroad  ill  with  fever  and  died  in  the  Xaval 
Hospital  in — 

1881  per  1,000  of  population  15-1 

1882  „ „ 16-3 

1883  „ „ 19-1 

an  average  of  16*8,  by  no  means  large  compared  with  many  of  the  seaports 
in  more  northern  countries. 

Invalids  and  others  who  seek  Jamaica  in  order  to  escape  the  iUs  of 
winter,  are  often  doubtful  whether  m attempting  to  escape  Scylla,  they  may 
not  fall  into  Charybdis  ; whether  in  point  of  fact  the  diseases  indigenous  to 
the  climate  may  not  prove  more  fatal  than  those  which  they  desire  to  avoid, 
alleviate,  or  cure.  Precautions  are  necessary  in  every  chmate,  and  if  those 
which  are  taken  elsewhere  by  those  whose  vital  powers  are  below  par  are 
taken  in  Jamaica,  there  is  no  fear  that  they  will  get  those  fevers  which  have 
been  so  fatal  in  past  times,  in  the  West  Indian  tropics,  and  which  stfll 
occasionally  crop  up,  though  no  longer  in  the  severe  epidemic  form  which 
characterised  them  then,  and  which  they  stiU  exhibit  in  other  countries. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  fevers  do  arise  spontaneously  in  certain  localities 
amongst  unacchmatised  Europeans  who  have  most  probably  exposed  them- 
selves to  several  and  generally  to  the  whole  of  the  followmg  conditions — viz. 
exposure  to  the  midday  heat,  wet  clothes,  wet  feet,  fatigue,  exposure  at  night 
to  the  chills  and  malaria  arising  from  lagoons  and  swamps  after  sunset,  and, 
above  all,  intemperance  in  drink.  Let  him  avoid  these  conditions,  and  the 
European  will  avoid  fatal  fevers. 

In  Jamaica  there  are  no  large  cities  with  large  immigrant  populations 
crowded  together  in  lodgmg-houses,  lanes,  courts,  and  alleys,  as  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  Kio  de  Janeiro,  Peru,  Cuba,  and  other  states  and  cities  of  America ; 
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and  onr  soldiers  are  no  longer  crowded  together  in  ill -ventilated  barracks 
as  in  former  days,  so  that  disease  does  not  get  infective  strength  from 
condensation. 

Numbers  of  travellers  have  been  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
island,  who,  by  a simple  obedience  to  the  advice  of  old  residents  and  atten- 
tion to  those  hygienic  rules  which  they  would  follow  as  travellers  in  other 
lands,  have  not  only  been  free  from  illness  of  any  kind,  but  have  returned 
to  their  homes  strengthened  and  improved  in  health ; in  spite  of  all  the 
inconveniences  that  have  to  be  borne  in  a country  where  travellers  are  few 
comparatively,  the  population  scarce,  scattered,  and  poor,  and  travelhng 
accommodation  in  consequence  comparatively  destitute  of  those  conveniences 
and  luxuries  which  travellers  consider  necessary  in  these  days. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  fevers  fatal  to  Europeans 
in  the  island,  comes  the  question  as  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  disease 
which  m Europe  and  America  is  even  more  fatal  and  mere  widespread  than 
these — namely,  tubercular  diseases  and  more  particularly  phthisis  or  con- 
sumption. This  disease  is  here,  as  elsewhere,  one  of  the  most  fatal  and 
most  common.  People  born  in  the  most  favoured  climates  are  not  exempt 
fi-om  it.  “ Even  the  inhabitants  of  Nice,”  says  Jourdannet,  himself  a 
Frenchman,  “ are  not  free  from  pulmonary  tubercle.  Phthisis  is  not  rare 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  let  an  individual  come  to  these 
favoured  spots,  from  the  rigorous  climate  endured  for  a long  time,  and  he 
will  find  all  his  functions  at  ease  in  the  midst  of  a milder  temperature.” 

Jamaica  as  a resort  for  invalids. — Instances  abound  in  this  country  of 
persons  who  have  come  from  Europe  and  America,  who  have  found  relief  and 
health  even  in  the  lowlands,  and  to  a greater  extent  in  the  mountains  ; and 
the  development  of  the  disease  has  been  arrested  in  the  persons  of  their 
children  and  their  children’s  children. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  but  about  one  qualified  medical  man  out 
of  Kingston  to  10,000  or  11,000  of  the  population,  and  that  the  people  are 
scattered  throughout  the  island,  far  away  from  medical  men,  and  as  a body 
unable  to  avail  themselves  of  their  services,  from  80  to  86  per  cent,  of  the 
registered  deaths  are  not  authoritatively  certified,  and  the  registers  are 
therefore  doubtless  very  erroneous  as  to  the  real  causes  of  death  when  the 
diseases  are  complicated  or  unknown  to  the  informants. 

Consumption,  however,  is  by  no  means  unknown  to  the  unscientific,  and 
less  error  is  likely  to  be  made  about  it  than  othei  diseases. 

All  diseases,  however,  of  the  respiratory  organs  of  a chronic  character  are 
generally  called  consumption  or  decline,  and  chronic  diarrhoea  from  whatever 
cause  is  associated  with  it  as  ” downward  decline. 

We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  Kegistrar’s  entry  of  phthisis  or 
consumption  rather  errs  on  the  side  of  excess  than  otherwise. 

For  the  last  5 years  the  number  of  deaths  from  this  disease  has 
amounted  to  between  1,000  and  1,100  in  a population  of  600,000  averaging 
about  1-59  deaths  per  1,000,  whilst  the  average  of  10  years  in  Ireland  was 
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1-8,  in  England  2’2,  and  in  Scotland,  2-8,  The  average  to  the  total  number 
of  deaths  being  7 per  cent,  in  Jamaica,  10-2  per  cent,  in  I'.ngland,  ll'l  per 
cent,  in  Ireland,  12'2  in  Scotland,  and  10  to  11  per  cent,  in  Canada. 

The  mortality  from  phthisis  varies  in  various  districts  in  this  as  in  other 
countries. 

Thus  in  the  last-named  country  the  average  to  the  total  mortality  is  3'7 
per  cent,  as  the  lowest  and  17  per  cent,  as  the  highest. 

Here  in  the  parish  of  St.  Elizabeth,  which  comprises  a large  area  of 
lowland  and  swamp,  as  well  as  the  far-famed  Santa  Cruz  Mountains,  it 
amounts  to  '86  per  1,000  per  annum,  and  on  its  mountains  about  nil,  whilst 
in  the  parishes,  all  of  them  partly  lowland  and  partly  mountain,  it  rises  until 
it  reaches  to  3-9  per  1,000  in  Kingston.  This,  however,  is  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that,  being  the  chief  city  as  well  as  parish,  it  is  resorted  to  by  many  who 
seek  for  domestic  service,  because  they  are  unfit  for  field  labour,  and  are 
suffering  from  the  disease  in  its  incipient  stages  or  are  in  search  of  cure. 
That  this  disease  is  not  increasing  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Eegistrar’s 
returns  show  a steady  proportion  of  1’9  per  1,000  of  the  population  during 
the  last  5 years,  and  that  according  to  the  observations  of  Dr.  Lampriere, 
of  the  Army  Medical  Staff,  who  resided  in  Spanish  Town,  in  the  plains  of 
St.  Catherine  in  1795  and  1796,  it  amounted  to  2-33  and  2-73  per  1,000, 
whilst  during  the  last  5 years  it  has  been  on  an  average  2’1  in  the  same 
district. 

These  statistics  show  no  immunity  from  phthisis  amongst  our  population ; 
but  when  it  is  remembered  that  there  are  but  about  14,000  of  unmixed 
European  descent,  and  that  these  are  for  the  most  part  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances so  far  as  food,  raiment,  and  lodging  are  concerned,  whilst  the 
native  negro  population  generally  live  under  less  fortunate  circumstances,  it 
can  be  readily  understood  in  which  class  the  mortality  from  phthisis  is 
greatest,  and  how  small  the  percentage  must  be  amongst  those  from  more 
northern  climes  who  have  made  this  island  their  home.  The  mortality 
among  the  black  troops  is  about  3 to  1 of  the  white.  Whilst  we  can  thus 
hold  out  inducements  to  persons  suffering  from  bronchial  and  incipient 
tubercular  diseases  to  make  our  island  a temporary  and  even  a permanent 
place  of  residence,  we  by  no  means  lack  inducements  for  those  who  suffer 
from  gout  and  rheumatism.  The  mere  fact  of  the  equability  of  our  tempera- 
ture is  sufficient  to  show  how  desirable  a climate  it  is  for  those  who  are 
compelled  during  the  long  winter  months  to  be  shut  up  in  close  and  heated 
rooms.  Gout  and  rheumatism  are  by  no  means  rare  even  here  amongst  our 
natives,  but,  as  it  has  been  said  before,  with  regard  to  other  diseases,  the 
change  from  a more  rigorous  climate  has  a wonderful  effect  on  the  stranger. 
Here,  at  all  events,  the  gouty  and  rheumatic  can  enjoy  the  fi'esh  air,  and  we 
can  offer  him,  in  addition,  medicinal  baths  which  have,  even  on  our  seasoned 
natives,  and  still  more  on  visitors  from  Europe,  the  West  Lidia  Islands, 
Honduras,  and  all  the  Central  American  States,  a most  beneficial  effect. 

Many  who  have  visited  us  as  cripples  have  left  us  cured,  at  all  events  for 
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a time,  of  their  infirmities,  and  most  grateful  to  our  little  island  for  the 
benefits  derived  from  her  medicinal  springs. 

Jamaica  is  famed  for  its  springs.  Its  very  name  is  derived  from  the  old 
Indian  word  for  “ the  Land  of  Springs,”  and  not  a few  of  them  are  more  or 
less  medicinal. 

Of  these,  however,  but  a few  are  in  any  request ; the  principal  being  a 
sulphurous  sodic-calcic  thermal,  at  the  Village  of  Bath ; a saline  calcic 
thermal,  at  Milk  River,  in  Vere ; a cold  saline  calcic,  at  Pox’t  Henderson, 
near  Kmgston ; a strong  chloro-calcic,  in  St.  Ami’s;  and  an  acidulous 
ferro- aluminous,  in  the  mountains  of  St.  Andrew. 

The  mineral  springs  of  Jamaica.—l.  The  Bath  of  St.  Thomas  the 
Apostle  is  situated  near  the  village  of  Bath,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas 
some  20  miles  from  Kingston  by  a good  di-iving  road,  but  reached  more 
easily  by  the  coasting  steamer,  which  lands  passengers  some  8 or  10 
miles  fr'om  it.  There  is  no  hotel  in  the  village,  but  board  and  lodgings  are 
to  be  obtained  at  a small  cost  in  clean  and  comfortable  cottages.  It  is  rather 
a pretty  West  Indian  village,  the  cottages  being  all  of  two  storeys,  on  one  side 
of  the  main  road,  which  is  bordered  on  each  side  by  an  avenue  of  Otaheite- 
apple,  breadfruit,  and  mountain  cabbage  trees.  Though  not  more  than 
170  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  air  is  pure  and  pleasant  in  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  but,  as  the  district  Hes  below  the  Blue  Mountains,  it  is 
more  than  usually  humid  and  rainy.  It  should  therefore  be  visited  by 
invahds  only  during  the  months  of  February,  March,  April,  Jmre,  and  August, 
as  then  there  is  no  chance  of  getting  a wetting  in  going  to  and  fr’om  the 
springs.  They  are  also  m these  months  hotter,  and  contain  a larger  amount 
of  their  mineral  constituents. 

The  bath-house  is  about  1^  mile  from  the  village,  and  is  reached  by 
a pretty-good  driving  road,  which  passes  through  a narrow  gorge  to  a deep 
ravine  in  which  the  springs  rise. 

These,  some  cold  and  some  steaming,  run  across  the  road  beyond  the 
bath  into  the  Sulphur  River  below.  The  house  is  in  good  order,  having  two 
large  sitting-rooms,  plainly  furnished,  in  the  upper  storey,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  visitors,  and  five  bath-rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  each  containing 
a plunge  bath,  two  of  marble  for  ladies,  and  three  for  gentlemen. 

Into  these  baths  the  water  from  the  hot  springs  is  led  by  means  of  a 
stone  gutter,  the  hottest  water  coming  from  the  kettle  at  a temperature  of 
132°  Fahr.  The  kettle  is  so  called  because  it  is  covered  in  by  stonework, 
and  has  an  iron  lid  at  its  apex,  which  when  Lifted  gives  exit  to  a considerable 
volume  of  steam. 

The  springs  may  be  ranked  among  the  hot  sulphuro-sodic-calcic  waters, 
and  in  some  respects  resemble  those  of  Bath  in  England,  and  the  Salt  Lake 
springs  in  Utah,  but  are  more  closely  allied  to  the  Eaux  Bonnes  and  Eaux 
Chaudes  in  the  Pyrenees,  of  which  Pidoux,  the  eminent  physician  and 
balneologist,  states  in  his  work  on  phthisis  “that  by  the  rare  combination 
in  them  of  the  sulphites  of  lime  and  soda  they  furnish  the  most  beautiful 
problem  in  therapeutics,  the  most  powerful  remedy  in  phthisis.” 
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Be  tliis  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  value  of  this  class  of 
waters  in  various  diseases,  and  these,  according  to  Dr.  Sibly,  for  many  years 
physician  to  the  bath,  “ are  almost  magical”  They  are  stimulant  and  highly 
beneficial  in  many  chronic  complaints,  and  a great  variety  of  skin  diseases, 
chronic  rlmimatism  and  gotit,  amenorrhoea,  and  chlorosis,  syphilitic  diseases 
of  all  kinds,  and  diseases  of  the  spleen  and  liver  caused  by  malaria.  Long, 
who  wrote  a history  of  the  island  in  1774,  describes  it  as  “ sending  a 
thrilling  glow  through  the  whole  body,”  and  states  that  “its  continued  use 
enlivens  the  spirits,  and  sometimes  produces  almost  the  same  joyous  eflfects 
as  inebriation,  on  which  account  some  notorious  topers  have  quitted  then- 
claret  for  a while,  and  come  to  the  springs  merely  for  the  sake  of  a little 
variety  in  their  practice  of  debauch,  and  enjoy  the  singular  felicity  of  getting 
drimk  with  water.” 


Bath  was  the  resort  of  the  gay  and  wealthy  in  those  days,  who  had  neither 
the  desire  nor  opportunity  of  reaching  Europe  by  the  slow  trading  ships,  but 
is  now  only  visited  by  those  who  require  its  heahng  waters  or  desire  to  see 
it  from  curiosity.  According  to  Professor  Tm-ner,  who  analysed  this  water 
many  years  ago  under  considerable  disadvantages,  as  it  was  sent  him  in  a 
bottle  closed  by  an  ordinary  cork,  one  pint  contains — 


Carbonate  of  soda  ...  ...  ...  '21  gr. 

Chloride  of  sodium  ...  ...  ...  1-48 

Chloride  of  potassium  ...  ...  ...  -04 

Sulphate  of  soda  ...  ...  ...  '79 

Sulphate  of  calcium  ...  ...  ...  -62 

Silicate  of  soda  ...  ...  ...  '45 


Organic  matter,  baregine  and  glairine,  undetermined,  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen undetermined,  and  almost  identical  results  were  arrived  at  by  the  island 
Chemist,  Mr.  Bowrey,  a year  or  two  ago. 


2.  Milk  Eiver  Bath  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Clarendon,  near  the  sea- 
coast  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Milk  Eiver,  which  is  navigable  by  small  vessels 
only.  It  can  be  reached  by  the  coasting  steamer  horn  Kingston  which  makes 
the  trip  in  a few  hours,  or  by  a land  journey  of  30  miles  by  rail  and  7 by 
driving  road. 


There  is  no  hotel  at  the  bath,  but  there  are  several  houses  near  the  springs, 
which  are  kept  in  good  order  and  tolerably  well  furnished  and  provided  with 
beds,  clean  bed  and  table  hnen,  cook  and  butlers,  by  the  Government  under 
an  old  arrangement  with  the  donor  of  the  spring,  at  the  small  charge  to 
visitors  of  Is.  Gd.  per  diem  each  leaving  them  to  provide  for  themselves  or 
to  make  arrangements  with  the  matron,  who  will  supply  breakfast,  dinner, 
and  tea  for  to  per  diem. 

The  invalid  should  avoid  the  rainy  months  of  October,  November,  and 
December,  and  the  mosquito  months  of  May,  June,  and  July ; and  would  do 
well  to  provide  himself  with  a hired  vehicle  so  as  to  move  about  at  his  will, 
and  obtain  such  extra  supplies  as  he  may  require  from  the  neighbom'uig 
village,  where  there  is  a Post-Office  and  Telegraph  Station. 
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The  mineral  spring  at  Milk  Eiver  Bath  is  a saline  calcic  thermal  with 
a temperature  of  92°,  and  is  very  similar  in  its  constituents  and  its  effects  to 
the  warm  springs  of  Madison  County,  North  Carolina,  and  is  stronger  and 
hotter  than  the  Lebanon  springs  of  New  York  and  the  healing  springs  of 
Bath  County,  Virguiia,  all  of  which  are  highly  esteemed  in  the  United  States. 

Instances  are  innumerable  of  the  cures  effected  by  it  of  sufferers  from 
gout  and  rheumatism  from  all  parts  of  the  island,  as  well  as  from  England, 
the  United  States,  and  Canada,  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  the  Spanish 
Mam.  Many  who  have  been  carried  into  it  have  after  three  or  four  baths 
been  able  to  walk  about  by  themselves,  and  others  have  left  their  crutches 
behmd  them  for  the  benefit  of  new  comers. 


Some  of  these  have  gone  so  far  as  to  rank  it  superior  to  the  thermal 
saline  waters  of  Homburg,  Wiesbaden,  Kissingen,  and  Bourbonne  from  their 
own  practical  experience  so  far  as  gout  is  concerned  ; and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  some  alteration  nr  the  structure  of  the  bath  and  evaporation  of  the 
water  would  even  give  it  some  of  the  valuable  action  of  the  Kreuznach 
Waters  so  much  recommended  by  Scanzoiii  for  scrofula,  glandular 
disorders,  and  uterine  tumours.  The  analysis  published  by  the  Directors  as 
furnished  them  lately  by  Savory  and  Moore,  of  London,  gives  the  following 


mineral  constituents  in  one  pint  of  water  ; — 

Chloride  of  potassium 
Chloride  of  magnesium 
Chloride  of  sodium 
Chloride  of  calcium 
Sulphate  of  soda 

besides  traces  of  lithia,  bromine,  and  silica  ; an  amount  of  mineral  con- 
stituents far  superior  to  the  waters  of  Schlangenbad,  in  Nassau,  and  the  King  s 
Bath  of  Bath,  in  England. 


1-44 

37-08 

186-93 

13-50 

27-80 


3.  The  Jamaica  Spa,  consisting  of  two  accidxdo  ferro-aluminous  springs, 
is  situated  in  the  mountains  some  4 hours  by  driving  and  riding  roads 
from  Kingston  at  an  altitude  of  about  3,000  feet.  The  springs  belong  to 
Government,  and  were  many  years  ago  in  great  request ; but  the  buildings 
have  been  allowed  to  decay,  and  lodgings  are  scarce,  so  that  they  are  very 
little  known  though  they  are  of  great  value  and  interest. 


Unlike  the  chalybeate  springs  of  Europe,  they  contain  a great  deal  of 
alum,  in  which  peculiar  property  they  resemble  the  alum  springs  of  Virginia, 
while  they  contain  a much  larger  amount  of  iron  than  most  of  them. 

One  pint  of  this  water  contains  four  times  as  much  iron  as  St.  Moritz,  in 
the  Engadine  and  Schwalbach,  more  than  twice  as  much  as  any  of  the 
springs  of  the  Spa  in  Belgium,  as  much  Epsom  salts  as  Pyrmont,  and 
300  times  as  much  alum  as  Pyrmont  and  St.  Moritz  ; Spa  and  Schwalbach 
having  none. 

It  is  cool  and  colourless,  but  leaves  a red  deposit  on  standing  for  a time 
in  the  glass  ; is  not  at  all  disagreeable,  being  rather  sharp,  giving  an  astringent 
sensation  to  the  gums,  the  iron  and  saline  constituents  being  distinguished 
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after  taking  the  glass  from  the  lips  rather  than  during  the  process  of 
drinking. 


The  following  analysis,  made  by  Professor  Turner  many  years  ago,  gives 
the  mineral  constituents  in  one  pint  of  water : — 

Carbonate  of  lime  ...  ...  ...  *868 


Sulphate  of  magnesia 
Sulphate  of  iron 
Sulphate  of  alum 
Organic  matter 


2*831 

2*21 

4*168 

Undetermined 


a combination  of  qualities  which  render  it  invaluable  in  an®mia  chlorosis, 
amenorrhoea  glandular  diseases,  and  all  the  diseases  caused  by  malaria  and 
exhaustion. 


B.-JAMAICA  AS  A WINTER  RESIDENCE  FOR  NORTHERN 

PEOPLE. 

By  G.  E.  HOSKINSON,  Esq.,  late  Consul  foe  the  United  States  of  Ameeica. 

So  many  letters  are  received  at  the  Consulate  from  people  in  the  United 
States  making  inquiries  as  to  the  climate,  character,  and  cost  of  living  in 
Jamaica,  that  I very  willingly  take  the  opportunity  offered  me  by  the  com- 
pilers of  this  Handbook  to  briefly  outline  some  of  the  points  which  would 
be  likely  to  interest  those  seeking  a refuge  from  the  wintry  blasts  of  the 
North. 

Climate. — The  climate  is  mild  in  the  winter  months — soft,  relaxing,  and 
perhaps  enervating  to  people  directly  from  the  North.  The  tourist  coming 
to  this  beautiful  island  with  his  mind  attuned  to  meet  nature  in  her  kindliest 
mood  falls  mider  the  spell ; he  loses  interest  in  those  things  which  seemed 
of  absorbing  importance  at  home,  and  is  content  to  di*ink  in  the  sunshine,  and 
inhale  the  soft,  balmy  breezes  of  the  tradewinds  with  hardly  a thought  of 
the  flight  of  time.  Days,  weeks,  months  flee  away — ’tis  the  land  of  Circe — 
nothing  changes — life  flows  on  like  a gentle  stream — and  surroimded  by  a 
generous  and  hospitable  people,  the  stranger  soon  comes  to  lose  the  feeling 
of  strangeness,  and  becomes  as  one  to  the  manner  born.  One  day  is  as  like 
to  another  as  it  well  can  be.  The  range  of  the  thermometer  in  January  is 
fi-om  71°  Fahr.  to  85°,  the  mean  being  75° : February  70°  to  86°,  mean 
75°  ; March  71°  to  84°,  mean  75° ; the  mean  of  December  is  about  the 
same  ; of  November  about  76°.  In  January  the  thermometer  usually  ranges 
as  follows  : 7 a.m.,  71*8°;  at  8 p.m.,  82*8°  ; at  11  p.m.,  72*8° ; at  4 a.m. 
69*8°.  During  these  months  a strong  sea-breeze,  the  regular  trades,  sets  in 
about  8 A.M.  and  continues  steadily  from  the  south-east  until  nearly  sunset. 
It  tempers  the  heat  very  considerably,  and  is  gratefully  termed  by  the  in- 
habitants “ The  Doctor.”  The  nights  are  rendered  pleasant  and  agreeable 
by  the  land-breeze  from  the  opposite  direction.  The  wet  season  usually 
begins  in  May  and  continues  throughout  that  month  and  June  and  along  into 
July.  Then  we  have  frequent  showers  until  the  month  of  October,  when  the 
wet  season  begins  again,  and  continues  imtil  about  the  middle  of  December. 
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Then  we  have  very  dry  weather  until  May.  I am  speaking  now  of  Kingston. 
There  are  no  malignant  or  contagious  fevers  or  epidemics  of  any  sort  here,  the 
popular  idea  that  this  is  a “ fever  stricken  hole  ” being  entirely  erroneous. 
For  people  of  temperate  habits  Jamaica  is  as  healthy  a place  for  residence  as 
any  in  the  United  States,  and  in  this,  I think,  the  records  of  the  Medical 
Bm-eau  will  bear  me  out. 

The  Cost  op  Living. 

Generally  speaking  I do  not  think  it  more  expensive  than  in  New  York. 
At  the  well-known  hotel  where  I am  staying,  Parke  Lodge,  the  charge  for 
board  of  transient  guests  is  10s.  6cZ.  or  ,^2’50  per  day.  This  includes  every- 
thing, early  coffee  at  7 a.m.,  breakfast  at  9.30,  luncheon  at  2 p.m.,  tea  at 
5 P.M.,  and  diimer  at  7 p.m.  ; clean,  airy,  and  well-furnished  rooms,  lights, 
baths,  attendance,  boots,  &c.  Permanent  boarders  pay  ,^10'50  per  week. 
MjTtle  Bank  is  a very  pleasantly  situated  seaside  hotel,  admirably  equi]iped, 
and  is  also  a very  popular  resort.  Same  charges  as  Parke  Lodge.  There 
are  also  many  excellent  lodging-houses  where  small  parties  could  make 
themselves  comfortable  at  rather  less  rates  than  those  named  above. 

House  Kent. 

A furnished  cottage,  containing  three  bedrooms,  small  drawing-room, 
piazza,  dining-room,  and  the  necessary  servants’  out-rooms,  could  be  rented 
at  from  £8  to  ^9. 10s.  per  month,  free  of  all  taxes.  An  unfurnished  cottage, 
in  a pleasant  neighbourhood,  might  be  obtained  at  about  £5  per  month.  A 
small  “pen,”  in  the  neighbom’hood  of  Half-way  Tree,  say  of  5 or  6 acres  of 
ground,  with  a good  residence,  embowered  amidst  trees  and  shrubbery,  might 
be  rented  at  about  £10  per  month.  Inquiries  for  houses  should  be  made  in 
advance,  either  through  the  Consulate,  or  of  some  of  the  house  agents  in  the 
city,  of  whom  I may  mention,  as  thoroughly  responsible,  Messrs.  Turnbull, 
Mudon,  & Co. ; Messrs.  Alexander  Berry  & Son  ; Mr.  Jos.  Stines. 

Sebvants’  Wages. 

Servants’  wages  are  moderate  enough,  but  more  servants  are  required  to 
do  household  work  than  in  the  Northern  States.  The  chief  personage  in  the 
manage,  the  cook,  receives  8s.  per  week,  and  is  supposed,  a popular  fiction,  I 
am  afraid,  to  provide  her  own  food ; the  butler  receives  6s.  to  8s. ; the  house- 
cleaner,  Gs. ; laundress,  6s.  ; boy,  4s.  to  6s. ; and  the  coachman,  if  you  keep 
a “ trap,”  6s.  to  8s.  The  food  supplies  are  purchased  from  day  to  day,  as 
they  are  wanted — the  cook  going  to  the  market  every  morning.  The  boy 
goes  for  the  ice  and  the  morning  newspapers.  Servants  sleep  away  from  the 
premises  where  they  are  employed,  as  a rule,  and  find  their  own  food  oufr  of 
their  wages.  At  least,  they  are  supposed  to  do  so,  but  I fancy  they  manage 
somehow  to  exist  without  spending  much  money  on  food  supplies. 

The  Mabkets. 

Kingston  has  an  excellent  market,  which  is  always  abundantly  supplied. 
The  slaughterhouse,  where  all  the  animals  for  the  market  are  killed,  is 
under  strict  Government  supervision,  and  the  quality  of  the  meats  exposed 
for  sale  is  good.  Beef,  roasts  and  steaks,  6d.  to  (12  to  15  cents)  per 
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pound ; mutton,  Is.  per  pound  (25  cents) ; fowls,  2s,  to  2s.  M.  each 
(50  to  75  cents)  according  to  weight;  fresh  fish,  (jd.  per  pound  (12  cents). 
Vegetables  are  cheap  and  plentiful.  Fruits  are  offered  in  profusion,  and  are 
ahvays  cheap,  I think  every  species  of  tropical  fruit  is  grown  here.  Bread 
is  delivered  every  morning  at  the  door,  in  bakers’  carts,  and  is  of  excellent 
quality,  and,  considering  the  heavy  duty  on  flour,  surprisingly  cheap.  The 
threepenny  loaf  is  about  the  same  size  and  -weight  as  the  five  cent  loaf  at 
home.  The  grocers’  shops  are  -w’ell  supphed  with  every’  description  of  canned 
goods  at  reasonable  prices.  Wines  and  spirits  are  of  good  quahty,  and 
cheaper  in  price  than  in  N6w  York.  A good  table  claret  costs  about  2s,  the 
quart;  sherry,  3s.  ; port,  4s.  to  5s, ; champagne,  6s.  to  8s,,  the  latter  for 
“ Monopole.”  Three  star  brandy,  6s.  ; best  Scotch  or  Irish  -^^’hiskey,  4s. 
Fuel  is  supplied  in  small  bundles  of  sticks  from  the  woodcutters’  carts. 
Charcoal  is  very  generally  employ’ed  in  cooking.  They  are,  either  of  them, 
cheap  enough,  and  very  little  of  either  is  required.  It  is  surprising  what  a 
good  old  cook  will  effect  -with  a Dutch  stove  and  a handful  of  coal,  and  what 
marvel  of  the  cuhnary  art  -will  emerge  from  their  smoky  dens,  where  you  can 
see  nothing  but  what  looks  like  a blacksmith’s  shop — a high  brick  bench 
and  a huge  chimney. 

How  TO  EEACH  JAMAICA. 

At  present  there  is  but  one  line  of  passenger  ships  running  between 
New  York  and  Jamaica — the  Atlas  Steamship  Company,  The  office  of  the 
Company  in  New  York  is  at  21  and  22  State  Street.  The  ships  of  this  hne 
are  staunch  and  seaworthy,  the  passenger  accommodations  are  good,  the 
attendance  good,  and  the  table  abundantly  supphed.  The  commanders  are 
thorough  seamen,  and,  -without  exception,  are  respected  and  esteemed  by  all 
who  sail  with  them.  No  lady  need  hesitate  to  entrust  herself  and  her 
children  to  their  care.  The  voyage  usually  occupies  six  to  six  and  a half 
days.  The  fare  is  $50  either  way. 

The  Best  Time  to  come  to  Jamaica. 

It  has  been  asked  if  the  latter  part  of  November  is  too  early  in  the 
season  for  Northern  people  to  arrive  in  Jamaica.  I think  not.  There  will 
be  more  or  less  rain  in  November,  but  it  does  not  interfere  with  freedom  of 
movement.  Sudden  and  heavy  showers  -v\’iU  faU — of  brief  duration,  how- 
ever— then  the  skies  -will  as  suddenly  brighten  again,  and  in  half-an-hour’s 
time  there  will  be  no  trace  of  the  late  rain.  The  town  is  built  upon  gromid 
rising  up  gradually  from  the  sea,  and  the  water  soon  runs  off.  Street-cars 
traverse  the  mam  streets,  so  that  getting  about  is  easy  at  all  times.  In 
addition,  there  are  always  light-rimniug  buggies  on  the  street,  called 
“ busses,”  which  carry  the  single  passenger  to  any  point  within  the  city 
limits  for  Od. 

For  Consumptives. 

I do  not  know  of  any  place  in  the  world  where  weak  lungs  stand  so  good 
a chance  of  improving  as  in  Kingston.  The  climate  is  so  dry  that  damp 
clothing — hung  up  in  a room — soon  throws  off  all  moisture,  and  the  range 
of  the  thermometer  so  even  that  one,  practically,  may  live  in  the  open  air  - 
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tliro’w'ing  open  doors  and  windows  and  permitting  a free  movement  of  air  day 
and  night.  Perhaps  these  lines  may  meet  the  eye  of  someone  in  the  early 
stages  of  phthisis ; if  so,  I earnestly  recommend  the  sufferer,  if  possible,  to 
arrange  for  a few  months’  life  in  Kingston.  On  arrival  do  not  be  persuaded 
to  try  “ the  hills,”  as  being  cooler  ; this  dry,  even  climate  is  what  is  needed 
to  effect  an  improvement  in  health. 

The  Scenbey  op  Jamaica. 

Ha^’ing  thus  briefly  sketched  some  of  the  practical  incidents  of  a winter 
residence  in  Jamaica,  I might  well  pause  here,  aujd  leave  to  other  hands  the 
pleasing  labom'  of  dwelling  upon  the  scenery  of  J amaica  and  the  character 
of  the  Jamaica  people.  Yet,  having  said  so  much,'  I feel  that  something  is 
also  due  from  me  to  the  people  of  Jamaica,  who,  for  over  10  years,  have 
been  uniformly  kind  and  courteous  to  me  and  mine. 

Almost  any  climate,  or  any  moderate  degree  of  temperature,  may  be 
obtained  here  by  advancing  from  the  seacoast  up  into  the  mountains.  "Within 
9 miles  of  Kingston  you  can  reach,  with  a carriage,  in  little  over  an 
hom’’s  diive,  the  pretty  little  mountain  village,  Gordon  Town,  about  1,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  Here  the  days  are  bright  and  warm,  the  air  fresh  and 
invigorating,  and  the  nights  cool  and  sleep-involdng.  The  Santa  Cruz 
Mountains  are  highly  recommended  for  those  who  need  a dry,  crisp,  and 
exhilarating  climate.  The  main  drawback  is  the  fatigue  of  reaching  these 
desirable  situations  in  the  mountains,  though  the  facilities  for  travel  have 
been  greatly  increased  of  late  years. 

There  is  a coasting  steamer  making  the  circuit  of  the  island  every  ten 
days,  the  time  being  taken  up  in  coming  to  anchor  every  night  and  stopping 
to  land  and  receive  passengers  and  cargo  at  every  port.  The  Government 
Eailway  extends  from  Kingston  to  Porus,  distant  50  miles.  Mail  coaches 
connect  with  the  railway  at  Porus  for  Mandeville,  10  miles.  You  take  the 
8.10  A.M.  train  at  Kingston  for  Porus,  there  at  10.30  a.m.  you  take  the  coach 
for  Mandeville,  which  place  you  reach,  after  a toilsome  ascent  of  2,200  feet, 
about  noon,  and  with  an  appetite  sharpened  by  the  journey  and  the 
mountain  air,  will  be  prepared  to  do  ample  justice  to  the  capital  luncheon 
set  out  for  you  by  mine  hostess  of  the  Brooks’  Hotel. 

Again,  you  take  the  8.10  a.m.  train  for  Spanish  Town,  and  at  9 a.m.*  an 
easy  coach,  with  three  mules  abreast,  receives  you  and  whisks  you  through 
the  solemn  and  almost  deserted  old  town,  a mournful  spectacle  of  untimely 
decayed  greatness  ; through  the  Bog  Walk  (cori’uption  for  Bocco  del  Aqua), 
a pictui’esque  gorge  in  the  St.  Catherine  Mountains,  through  which  the  Bio 
Cobre  makes  its  turbulent  way  to  the  sea,  across  the  plain,  or  valley  rather, 
of  St.  Thomas-ye-Vale  ; over  Mount  Diablo,  a passage  never  to  be  forgotten 
for  the  grandeur  of  its  scenery ; across  the  rolHng  table-lands  of  the  district 
of  St.  Ann’s,  whose  green  pastures  and  herds  of  fat  cattle  grazing  upon  a 
thousand  hills  will  form  a picture  of  rural  peace,  of  charming,  pastoral,  out- 
door life  that  will  haunt  the  memory  of  the  sightseer  for  many  a future  day , 

* Since  the  above  was  written,  and  just  before  the  publication  of  the  Handbook,  the 
Railway  Extension  to  Ewarton,  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Diablo,  was  opened. 
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and  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  you  will  be  set  down  in  old  St,  Ann’s  Bay, 
where  Columbus  once  spent  a weary  six  months  in  pain  and  suffering  and 
hope  deferred,  and,  if  you  are  as  fortunate  as  I have  been,  some  hospitable 
friend,  all  smiles  and  cordiality,  will  be  waiting  to  receive  you,  and  tender 
you  a true  Jamaican  welcome. 

For  beauty  and  variety  of  scenery  nothing  more  lovely,  or  grand,  or 
magnificent  could  be  desired  than  Jamaica  affords.  Nature  here  is  in  her 
holiday  attire  the  year  romid ; the  hills  are  clothed  with  verdure  to  their 
summits,  and  sparkling  streams  make  their  brawling  way  dowm  the 
mountain  sides  in  every  direction  to  the  sea.  The  people  are  kindly  and 
hospitable  to  a degree,  and  they  have  so  fine  a courtesy  in  extending  their 
hospitahty  that  it  almost  deludes  the  stranger  into  the  belief — a belief  they 
endeavour  to  impress — that  he  is  really  doing  them  a favour  in  accepting  it. 
A letter  of  introduction  to  one  family  in  Jamaica  will  be  a passport  to  several 
others.  And  this  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  in  a social  way.  I have 
known  some  very  pleasant  people  who  have  come  out  here  from  the  United 
States  to  spend  the  winter  who  have  confessed  to  me  that  they  had  lost  a 
great  share  of  the  pleasure  they  might  otherwise  have  enjoyed  had  they 
taken  the  pains  to  supply  themselves  with  a few  letters  of  introduction. 
Finally,  a contented  and  philosophic  spirit  is  a large  ingredient  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a winter  in  the  tropics.  Americans  are  very  like  the  English  : 
whatever  is  different  from  that  they  are  accustomed  to  is  quite  likely  to  be, 
in  their  opinion,  mean  and  inferior.  This  does  not  always  follow,  but  the 
constant  expression  of  the  sentiment  is  certain  to  breed  a corresponding 
feeling  toward  the  stranger. 


C.-JAMAICA  AS  A HEALTH  RESORT,  AND  AS  A PLACE 

TO  SETTLE  IN. 

By  the  Eev.  ALEXANDEE  EOBB,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the  Presbyterian 

College,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

I. — Jamaica  as  a Health  Eesokt. 

There  lies  before  the  writer  a list  of  8 men,  who  met  one  day  in  St. 
Ami’s  in  1855.  One  of  them  wrote  it  on  the  spot,  and  handed  it  the  writer 
of  this  the  same  day,  with  the  heading : “ "Who  says  that  Jamaica  is 
unhealthy  ? ” Three  of  them  were  white  Creoles,  aged  86,  79,  71.  The 
rest  were  English  and  Scotch,  and  only  2 of  them  were  under  70.  None 
of  them  had  been  a shorter  time  in  the  island  than  43  years  ; most  of  them 
had  been  50.  Their  united  ages  amounted  to  579  years.  Before  they  died 
the  amount  would  have  exceeded  600. 

The  climate  of  Jamaica,  which  favours  in  men  of  sobriety  a longevity 
so  marked,  undoubtedly  offers  to  persons  suffering  from  certain  maladies, 
common  in  colder  regions,  unique  advantages  in  stemming  their  ravages  and 
prolonging  life. 

Rising  to  7,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  lying  between  17°  and  19° 
of  north  latitude,  Jamaica  has  a considerable  range  of  temperature.  Being 
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only  160  miles  long,  and  40  broad,  and  situated  in  tbe  track  of  the  trade- 
•winds,  a most  healthful  sea-breeze  blows  over  its  length  and  breadth,  during 
the  day,  with  great  constancy,  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  At  night  a cool 
and  gentle  land  wind  breathes  down  from  the  mountains. 

At  225  feet  above  the  sea,  near  Kingston,  the  mean  yearly  temperature  is 
78°  ; and  at  3,800  it  is  but  60°.  All  these  circumstances  secure  a peculiarly 
favourable  climate.  Moderated  by  the  sea-breeze  the  heat  is  endurable  even 
at  the  sea-level,  while  at  the  higher  levels  the  cold  is  not  too  great  for  even 
the  tenderest  throats  and  chests.  In  his  valuable  treatise  on  the  climate  of 
Jamaica,*  Dr.  Phillippo  emphasises  this  fact,  that  even  delicate  invalids  can 
hve  virtually  in  the  open  air  ; for,  provided  they  are  protected  from  direct 
currents,  doors  and  windows  may  be  left  open  day  and  night  without  the 
shghtest  danger.  And  this  life  in  the  free,  open,  pure  air  is  one  of  the  best 
means  of  preserving  health,  and  of  restoring  it  when  it  is  impaired. 

Unhealthy  spots  are  chiefly  those  near  lagoons,  but  they  are  of  very 
limited  extent,  and  cannot  lessen  the  general  salubrity. 

A priori,  therefore,  it  might  be  expected  that  for  persons  suffering  from 
weak  or  affected  lungs,  with  a tendency  to  bronchial  and  tubercular  disease, 
there  is  in  Jamaica  the  most  favourable  climate  possible.  And  this,  d priori 
is  established  as  fact  beyond  question  by  the  extensive  experience  of  people 
of  all  classes.  There  are  few  of  us  but  can  tell  of  those  we  have  known, 
seriously  threatened  and  in  danger,  taking  refuge  here,  with  speedy  and  with 
much  advantage.  Persons  who  could  scarcely  have  hoped  to  live  through  a 
northern  winter,  by  coming  hither  have  been  so  far  restored  as  to  live  for 
years,  and  accomplish  much  important  work.  A near  relative  of  the  writer 
was  sent  here  from  Dublin  to  escape  the  winter  of  1866.  He  had  a 
threatening  bronchial  affection,  the  result  of  a neglected  cold,  and  his 
medical  ad\dser  considered  this  the  only  probable  way  to  prolong  his  life. 
After  some  months’  residence  in  this  island,  he  was  able  to  undertake  the 
inspectorship  of  the  foreign  risks  of  a large  British  insurance  company  ; and 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  he  visited  the  chief  ports  of  South  America  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  the  chief  of  the  West  India  Islands,  the  chief 
ports  of  India,  China,  and  Japan,  besides  other  places,  chiefly  in  the  tropics, 
surveying,  preparing,  and  transmitting  elaborate  reports  durmg  a period  of 
6 years.  Some,  of  course,  we  know  to  have  come  in  vain,  having  died 
here,  or  on  the  way  home,  or  after  their  arrival  there.  Others,  after  residing 
here  for  a longer  or  a shorter  period,  have  returned  to  Europe  and  lived  and 
laboured  for  many  years. 

In  fact,  the  experience  is  so  extensive,  and  its  testimony  so  assuring,  that 
we  may  hold  it  settled,  that  persons  of  the  class  mentioned  who  can  come  to 
Jamaica  may  do  so  with  the  best  of  hopes. 

And  these  results  of  general  experience  are  corroborated  by  the  unani- 
mous testimony  of  medical  men.  Jamaica  meets  the  heau  ideal  of  Sir  John 
Piichardson,  the  eminent  physician,  who  wrote,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Phillippo, 

* “ The  Climate  of  Jamaica,”  by  James  Cecil  Phillippo,  M.D.,  L.E.C.S.  (Edin.)  &c., 
London,  T.  and  A.  Churchill,  1876.  A new  edition  is  in  preparation. 
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in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  above  work,  wliich  supplies  most  important  infor- 
mation on  this  subject:  “A  hypothetical  consumptive  Atlantis  should  be 
near  the  seacoast ; sheltered  from  north  winds  ; with  a dry  soil,  and  pure 
drinking  water ; and  a mean  temperature  of  G0°,  with  an  average  of  not 
more  than  10°  or  15°  on  either  side.”  Such  an  Atlantis  can  be  found  at 
more  than  one  place  in  this  island. 

The  late  L.  Q.  Bowerbank,  M.D.,  F.E.C.P.  (Edin.),  than  whom  there  is 
no  more  honest  or  competent  witness,  wrote  : “ There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
where  a predisposition  to  tubercular  or  scrofulous  disease  exists,  a residence 
in  Jamaica  will  completely  check  its  further  development ; and  even  during 
the  earlier  stages  of  tubercular  consumption,  if  its  progress  be  not  arrested, 
life  is  often  prolonged,  and  the  disease  divested  of  much  of  its  suffering.” 
This  is  quoted  from  a Paper  by  Logan  D.  H.  Eussell,  M.D.,  &c.,  published 
by  Unwin  Brothers,  London,  1879,  which  Paper  is  partly  also  the  produc- 
tion of  Eobert  Eussell,  B.L.  (Jamaica),  &c.,  and  contains  much  information, 
interesting  and  valuable  to  those  who  may  be  looking  out  for  a place  of 
settlement  abroad.  Dr.  Eussell  fp.  5)  makes  a statement  which,  if  proved 
correct,  is  of  special  value  to  those  in  whom  tubercular  disease  is  more 
advanced,  and  who  have  less  to  hope  from  a residence  in  Kingston  or  near 
the  sea-level.  It  is  that  residence  at  the  higher  altitudes,  as,  for  instance, 
at  Newcastle,  4,000  feet  above  the  sea,  will  probably  confer  special  advan- 
tages, and  give  fair  hopes  of  recovery,  even  “ though  softening  and  disin- 
tegration of  the  pulmonary  tissue  be  in  j>rogress.”  A buoyancy  of  spirit, 
elasticity  of  frame,  a perceptible  diminution  of  expectoration,  and  an  early 
cessation  of  cough,  with  entire  absence  of  night  perspirations,  appear  to  be 
the  advantages  obtainable  by  those  suffering  from  phthisis  who  will  for  a 
residence  seek  altitude. 

The  very  great  advantages  offered  by  Jamaica  to  such  sufferers  are  thus 
manifest.  Within  a comparatively  small  compass  any  variety  of  temperature 
and  of  elevation  that  may  be  best  for  the  invahd  can  be  obtained. 

A second  class  of  invalids  to  whom  Jamaica  offers  special  advantages  is 
that  of  those  who  suffer  from  gout,  rheumatism,  and  calcareous  affections. 
(Dr.  Eussell,  ib.,  and  Dr.  Phillippo,  “ Climate  of  Jamaica,”  p.  79.)  The 
warmth  of  the  atmosphere  offers  of  itself  a very  manifest  advantage.  The 
patients  need  not  be  shut  up  from  cold,  but  can  have  all  the  benefit  of  life 
in  the  open  air.  Kingston  is  so  dry  and  mild,  and  withal  so  healthy,  that 
an  aged  friend,  who  has  suffered  much  from  rheumatism  elsewhere,  has  not 
had  a touch  of  it  during  a residence  of  9 years  in  that  city. 

In  addition  to  this  climate,  Jamaica  possesses  several  most  valuable 
medicinal  springs.  We  merely  name  these — (1)  The  Bath  of  St.  Thomas,  a 
sulphurous,  sodic,  calcic  spring,  with  a temperature  of  130° ; (2)  The  Milk 
Eiver  bath  in  Vere,  a saline  spring  of  92°  ; (8)  The  Jamaica  Spa,  a chaly- 
beate (acidulous  ferro-aluminous)  spring,  amid  the  finest  mountain  scenery, 
3,000  feet  up,  15  miles  from  Kingston,  possesses  almost  the  same  qualities  as 
tlie  chalybeates  of  Spain,  Belgium,  which  attract  16,000  visitors  annually, 
and  from  which  the  Belgian  Government  derives  a yearly  revenue  of  more 
than  £20,000. 
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Regarding  these  and  other  medicinal  waters  of  Jamaica,  we  earnestly 
commend  to  the  reader  Dr.  Phillippo’s  lecture  of  May  3,  1881,  published 
by  Messrs.  Geo.  Henderson  & Co.,  Kingston,  Jamaica,  considering  that  it 
would  be  presumptuous  to  do  anything  else,  as  this  is  the  newest  and 
the  fullest  statement  on  this  important  subject,  by  one  altogether  com- 
petent to  handle  it. 

Most  confidently,  therefore,  and  honestly  does  Jamaica  invite  to  her 
shores  those  who  suffer  from  forms  of  disease  that  are  so  difficult  to  deal 
with  in  the  climates  of  the  north. 

II. — Jamaica  as  a Place  to  Settle  in. 

While  Jamaica  has  not  vacant  areas  of  vast  extent  to  offer  to  settlers, 
and  while  it  is  only  in  favourable  circumstances  that  Europeans  can  labour 
under  a vertical  sun,  yet  Jamaica  has  tracts  where  not  a few  of  such  settlers 
could  make  for  themselves  a home,  and  the  acquisition  of  them  would  be 
a real  gain  to  the  island.  Men  such  as  I have  seen,  with  the  spade,  turn  a 
bleak  Scottish  moorland  into  a cornfield,  are  gold  to  any  land.  Their  in- 
dustry and  intelligence,  their  frugality,  and  home  and  social  virtues  could 
thrive  here  and  sm’round  them  with  comfort.  Elevation  about  the  sea-level 
secures  the  degree  of  coolness  m which  Europeans,  beginning  early  and  rest- 
ing at  noon,  can  do  a fair  day’s  work.  Suppose  medical  help  attainable  at 
very  moderate  charge,  and  the  means  of  moral  and  intellectual  culture — the 
Church  and  School — easily  accessible,  and  fair  protection  against  plunderers 
afforded,  in  a good  location,  with  good  roads,  securing  access  to  a market  for 
their  produce,  healthy  European  settlers  could  do  fairly  well  for  themselves 
and  their  offspring.  But  they  must  be  of  superior  calibre,  sober,  intelligent, 
industrious,  thrifty,  and  capable  of  more  than  one  kind  of  industry.  A man 
that  settles  on  virgin  land  should  know  how  to  provide  himself  with  a variety 
of  things  which,  in  other  circumstances,  he  could  purchase.  The  intervals 
of  labour,  when  he  should  avoid  exposure  to  the  sun,  would  afford  an 
ingenious  man  the  time  to  produce  things  he  needs,  and  even  could  sell. 
This  is  the  kind  of  settler — of  those  dependent  on  their  hands’  work — who 
would  most  benefit  Jamaica — such  men  as  Samuel' Laing  describes  in  his 
“ Journal  of  a residence  in  Norway  in  1834—86  ” — the  proprietor-peasantry 
of  that  country  who  “ build  their  own  houses,  make  their  own  chairs,  tables, 
ploughs,  carts,  harness,  iron-work,  basket-work,  and  wood-work ; in  short, 
except  window-glass,  cast-iron  ware,  and  pottery,  everything  about  their 
houses  and  furniture  is  of  their  own  fabrication  ” (c.  ix.).  And  that  such 
can  do  well  and  live  in  fair  comfort,  and  even  accumulate  savings,  is  proved 
by  the  experience  of  those  Germans  and  others  who  are  settled  in  the  higher 
parts  of  the  parishes  of  Clarendon,  St.  Ann,  and  Manchester.  Jamaica 
should  try  to  attract  such  well-selected  immigrants,  and  do  all  that  can  be 
done  to  give  them  a fair  start. 

Another  class  to  whom  Jamaica  offers  a fair  field  are  men  with  some 
capital,  who  could  hire  and  manage  the  labour  of  others  ; men  with  the  taste, 
habits,  and  intelligence  for  the  cultivation  and  preparation  of  our  marketable 
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produce.  Beyond  question  much  of  the  produce  of  this  island  is  absolutely 
wasted  through  sheer  ignorance,  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  curing  and  preparing 
it  for  the  markets  of  the  world,  on  the  part  of  many ; and  on  the  part  of 
many  others,  not  so  ignorant,  through  an  utter  lack  of  ambition,  so  they  can 
get  quit  of  their  produce  in  any  condition  for  a little  ready  money,  to  place  it 
in  the  market  in  the  finest  condition  possible.  Jamaica  has  suffered,  is 
suffering,  and  will  suffer  still  more  in  all  her  industries  from  this  soulless  and 
unprincipled  Africanism,  every  kind  of  antidote  to  which  should  earnestly  be 
sought. 

One  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  second  class  of  settlers,  we  shall 
be  told,  is  that  labour  is  not  to  be  had.  In  old  days  new  lands  were  brought 
under  culture  by  means  of  slave  labour.  But  is  not  our  native  i>opulation 
bound  to  increase,  and  would  it  not  grow  faster  under  better  social  and  moral 
conditions  ? A foul  moral  atmosphere,  vicious  living,  and  the  lack  of 
amenities  and  helps  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  increase  of  population.  An 
immoral  community  never  was,  never  can  be,  genuinely  prohfic,  because, 
among  such,  those  virtues  are  blasted  that  are  necessary  for  the  care  and 
nurture  of  a healthy  offspring.  These  can  be  secured  for  that  weakest  of 
terrestrial  creatures — the  human  infant — only  by  virtuous  family  life.  Existing 
and  future  proprietors  and  cultivators  must  seek  to  draw  around  them  the 
best  of  the  labouring  class,  and  settle  them  on  their  properties  in  fair  comfort, 
securing  them  a hving,  and  thus  also  commanding  their  services  at  all 
times.  A property  cultivated  by  such  hands  is  a far  finer  thing,  is  more 
natural  and  more  satisfactory,  than  one  that  depends  on  gangs  of  foreign 
heathens.  Beyond  all  question  this  island  has  within  its  borders,  in  soil, 
climate,  and  capacity,  in  the  abundance  of  its  harbours,  in  its  nearness  to  the 
best  markets  of  the  world,  and  also,  and  not  least,  in  the  abundance  of  its 
native  bone  and  sinew — men  and  women  whose  home  and  destiny  are  the 
torrid  zone,  the  elements  of  all  the  social  comforts  and  all  the  moderate 
prosperity  that  man  needs  in  any  part  of  the  world.  If  we  had  men  of  a high 
tone  determined,  by  God’s  help,  to  grasp  and  mould  the  advantages  we  possess, 
this  island  would  in  all  important  matters  be  the  sunny  land  it  is  in  climate 
and  in  beauty. 

There  are  two  classes  whose  settlement  here  would  be  a benefit  to 
themselves  and  to  this  island  : — 

1.  Sober,  industrious,  frugal,  and  intelligent  workmen,  skilled  in  earth- 
culture  and  in  the  various  handicrafts,  and  such  should  be  located  on  the 
most  liberal  terms  and  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances. 

2.  Men  of  some  capital,  who  should  make  it  their  business  to  rear  and 
cure  the  various  marketable  products  of  the  island. 

And  now  with  regard  to  the  lands  which  we  hope  to  offer  such  settlers. 
In  the  Jamaica  Blue-Book  for  1877,  it  is  stated  that  there  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government  90,000  acres,  a large  part  of  which  lies  in  the  Northern 
district  of  St.  Thomas,  and  in  the  Southern  parts  of  Portland — virgin  land, 
well-watered,  2,000  to  G,000  feet  above  the  sea,  with  a healthy  climate. 
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where  Europeans  can  labour  in  the  open  air,  and  which  are  the  finest  areas 
for  coffee  and  cinchona.  There  are  also  fine  tracts  in  other  parts  of  the 
island. 

Besides  these  virgm  lands,  there  are  other  lands  in  the  possession  of  the 
Government  for  sale  or  lease,  and  also  many  properties  in  various  parts  of 
the  island  that  may  be  obtained  on  favourable  terms. 

Means  should  be  taken  to  furnish  reliable  mformation  in  Britain  and 
America  regarding  the  lands  m Jamaica  that  await  the  settler — information 
so  full,  so  accurate,  and  so  true,  that  none  shall  be  misled,  but  that  the  right 
class  of  men  may  have  their  attention  arrested,  and  be  enabled  to  form  a 
correct  judgment.  And  efforts  should  be  made  to  place  settlers  of  the 
fii'st  class  in  larger  or  smaller  groups  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  for  mutual 
help  and  encouragement,  and  so  that  the  means  of  preserving  their  intel- 
lectual and  moral  life,  on  which  all  depends  for  real  and  permanent 
success,  may  the  more  easily  be  maintained  in  their  midst. 


D.-CLIMATE  OF  THE  SANTA  CRUZ  MOUNTAINS. 

By  JAMES  HENBY  CLAEK,  M.E.C.P.,  &c.  &c. 

A momentary  enthusiasm  often  leads  one  to  undertake  duties  the  real 
difficulties  of  which  are  only  discovered  when  the  time  approaches,  and  the 
horn’  has  actually  arrived  for  the  fulfilment  of  our  undertaking. 

As  a busy  practitioner  beset  with  many  difficulties,  in  a large  country 
district,  I find  the  preparation  of  a Paper  on  the  climate  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
Mountains  no  easy  task  ; but  I owe  a debt  of  gratitude  to  the  climate  myself, 
and,  after  14  years’  practice  in  this  island,  invahds  are  entitled  to  my 
experience  ; accept,  therefore,  the  tribute,  such  as  it  is,  not  for  the  deed,  but 
for  the  will. 

The  Santa  Cruz  Moimtams,  situated  in  the  parish  of  St.  Elizabeth, 
“ extend  from  Yardley  Chase  on  the  seacoast,  to  Lacovia  Bridge.  The  crest 
of  the  ridge  runs  from  Corby  Castle,  through  Potsdam,  Torrmgton,  and 
Malvern,  to  Stanmore  Hill ; from  the  latter  place,  it  decreases  gradually  in 
height  until  it  finally  terminates  abruptly  at  an  altitude  less  than  one-half 
the  greatest  elevation,”  which  is  at  Potsdam  Endowed  School,  2,500  feet. 

The  geological  formation  is  chiefly  “ white  limestone,  with  a thick 
coating  of  red  ferruginous  earth.” 

The  red  soil  above  the  white  limestone  is  extremely  productive,  and  it  is 
upon  this  that  coffee  is  grown. 

Change  of  air  and  scene,  especially  pure  air  and  exercise,  are  beneficial 
not  only  to  the  invalid — affording  pleasurable  excitement  of  mind,  with- 
drawing the  attention  from  bodily  ailments,  and  dissipating  gloomy  fore- 
bodings— but  to  those  tourists  who,  having  means,  are  in  search  of  a health 
climate  for  a home  ; where,  without  exposure  to  malarious  influences,  a life 
of  comfort  and  leisure  may  be  led.  For  all  such  the  climate  in  these  mountains 
will  be  found  perfect. 

To  any  anxious  to  avoid  a winter,  or  who,  suffering  from  a tendency  to 
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bronchitis,  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  pleurisy,  rheumatism,  or  dyspepsia, 
must  in  a variable  and  chilly  climate,  though  not  labouring  under  advanced 
disease,  be  confined  to  the  house  during  a large  portion  of  the  year,  to  avoid 
the  almost  certainty  of  “ taking  cold.”  To  all  such  persons  I do  most  con- 
scientiously recommend  this  climate.  Here  the  invalid  can  get  out  every 
day  to  enjoy  those  most  powerful  of  all  tonics— fresh  air  and  exercise  ; and 
thus,  by  promoting  appetite  and  digestion,  impart  vugour  and  tone  to  the 
general  system. 

This  could  not  possibly  be  done  “ at  home.” 

“ A Hypothetical  Consumptive  Atlantis,”  says  Eichardson,  ” should  be 
near  the  seacoast  and  sheltered  from  north  winds.  The  soil  should  be  dry, 
the  drinking-water  pure,  the  temperature  about  60°,  with  an  average  of  not 
more  than  10°  to  15°  on  either  side.” 

All  authorities  agree  that  mountain  air  is  of  great  importance  in  treating 
diseases  of  the  chest,  and  that  the  best  climates  for  the  majority  of  consump- 
tive invalids  are  those  which  are  warm,  dry,  and  equable. 

From  observations  very  kindly  recorded  for  me  at  the  Potsdam  Endowed 
Schools,  I find  that — 

The  average  annual  maximum  temperature  was  . 75'3° 

,,  ,,  ,,  minimum  ,,  ,,  . 66'8° 

,,  „ „ mean  „ „ . 71-1° 


That  the  rainfall  for  the  year  1883  was  38-25  inches — rainy  days,  91. 
This  temperature  and  rainfall  correspond  very  closely  with  Algiers,  in 
the  northern  part  of  Africa,  much  resorted  to  by  invahds. 

In  Algiers  the  rainfall  is  36  inches.  The  number  of  rainy  days,  96. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  ....  66-50° 

,,  ,,  temperature  for  Spring  . . . 68-60° 

,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  Summer  . . . 77-73° 

,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  Autumn  . . . 63-80° 


The  climate  of  Algiers,  and,  as  I believe,  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains 
also,  may  be  said  to  be  opposed  to  the  generation,  as  weU  as  to  the  evolu- 
tion of  tubercle  in  the  Irmgs.  Europeans  who  do  not  bring  the  germ  of  the 
disease  to  Algiers  almost  never  become  phthisical.  Those  who  do  bring 
not  only  a predisposition,  but  actually  crude  tubercle,  in  greater  or  less 
quantity  in  the  lung  are  often  cured ; or,  in  the  worst  cases,  the  progress  of 
the  disease  is  extremely  slow. 

I am  acquainted  with  a gentleman  whose  mother  suffered  from  Imig 
disease  and  died  ; he  spat  blood  on  two  occasions  before  leaving  Europe  in 
1844  for  the  West  Indies ; he  is  still  living,  and  attributes  this  to  climate 
and  care. 

Many  cases  have  come  under  my  observation,  where  persons  having  a 
tendency  to  consumption,  or  after  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  left  England 
for  this  country,  and  by  prolonged  residence  have  been  practically  cured. 

During  the  14  years  I have  been  in  practice  no  death  from  fever 
has  occurred.  Yellow  fever  is  unknown,  and  only  1 case  of  typhoid — 
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ending  in  recovery — has  been  treated.  This  fever  has  not  its  origin  here,, 
but  was  brought  from  a seaport  town. 

One  year  I had  on  my  \nsiting  list  7 Europeans  and  2 natives,  whose 
ages  added  together  amounted  to  751  years. 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  “ How  can  we  get  to  this  mountain  ? Where  can 
we  lodge  ? What  can  we  see  ? ” Tourists  and  invalids  from  Kingston  can 
travel  either  by  rail  and  coach  to  Mandeville,  hiring  a conveyance  thence  to 
the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains,  or  by  coasting  steamer  to  Black  Eiver,  and 
hiring  a conveyance  at  this  seaport,  after  a pleasant  drive  of  two  or  three 
houi-3,  be  located  in  very  comfortable  lodgings  on  the  mountain  top. 

It  would  be  advisable  always  to  engage  rooms  before  coming,  and  I 
should  recommend  intending  visitors  to  communicate  by  letter,  stating  full 
particulars,  addressed  to  “ The  Postmistress  at  Malvern  P.  0.”  This  lady 
wdll,  I am  sure,  supply  information  as  to  rooms,  residences,  charges. 

The  roads  are  in  excellent  order,  so  that  carriage  drives  may  be  enjoyed. 

There  is  a large  market  at  Malvern  twice  a week,  where  the  delicious 
fruits  of  this  comitry,  and  occasionally  grapes,  can  be  procured,  with,  vege- 
tables, beef,  and  mutton  ; fresh  fish  can  be  obtained  three  times  a week. 

The  Post-Oifice  is  accessible,  mails  arrive  and  are  despatched,  tliree  times 
a week,  and  a Telegraph  Office  is  within  8 miles. 

Two  churches  and  a Moravian  chapel  are  open  on  Sundays  for  Divine 
Service. 

Parents  or  guardians  of  delicate  children,  or  persons  who  are  in  search 
of  a good  chmate  for  some  member  of  the  family,  will  be  withm  easy  reach 
of  the  Potsdam  Endowed  School  for  Boys,  the  head-master  of  which  is  a 
Cambridge  M.A.  (classical  honours).  There  is  also  an  Endowed  School  for 
Girls,  which  will  soon  be  presided  over  by  a lady  from  England. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  ample  and  unusual  educational  advantages  are- 
to  be  found  in  addition  to  climate. 

But  the  invalids  ask  ; “ What  can  I see  ? ” There  are  few  spots  on  earth 
where  natural  beauties  so  combine  with  those  of  man’s  creation  to  please- 
and  interest  him.  The  beauties  of  nature  abound  on  every  side,  and  to. 
persons  w'ho  sketch,  or  paint,  there  is  plenty  to  amuse  and  edify ; but  in- 
valids must  not  be  encouraged  to  undergo  fatigue  and  exposure  in  “ sight, 
seeing”  ; crowded  and  heated  rooms,  late  hours,  all  operate  injuriously,  and 
destroy  entirely  the  beneficial  influences  of  climate. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  invalids  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  climate 
must  be  regarded  merely  as  the  change  placing  them  in  the  most  favourable 
position  for  the  removal  of  disease  ; that  advice  should  be  taken  and  followed 
as  to  diet  and  exercise  ; and  ” that,”  in  the  words  of  Sir  James  Clarke  on 
chmate,  ” if  in  some  points  greater  latitude  may  be  allowed,  others  will 
demand  even  a more  rigid  attention  ; and  that  it  is  only  by  a due  regard  to- 
all  these  circumstances,  that  the  powers  of  the  constitution  can  be  enabled; 
to  throw  off  or  even  materially  mitigate,  in  the  best  chmate,  a disease  of 
long  standing.” 
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E.-THE  CLIMATE  OF  THE  HILLS  OF  THE  PARISH  OF 

MANCHESTER, 

Bv  THE  Rev.  H.  WALDEE,  Mobaviah  Mibsioxaey, 

I am  com'inced  the  Manchester  hills  here  may  be  ranked  alongside  the 
healthiest  places  in  England  or  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  My  parents, 
■who  lived  all  their  lives  in  Switzerland  (Canton  Zurich),  came  here  about 
eight  years  ago,  and  have  ever  since  enjoyed  better  health  tlian  in 
their  native  country.  My  father,  who  is  of  a very  dehcate  constitution,  is 
now,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  all  the  day  on  his  legs  in  the  open  air. 

The  climate  at  Mizpah,  where  we  reside,  is  all  that  can  be  desired, 

Mizpah  is  about  2,400  feet  above  the  sea,  nearly  1,300  feet  above 
Shooter’s  Hill  P.  0.,  and  within  half  a mile  of  Spitzbergen,  which  Sawkins 
gives  at  2,514  feet.  We  have  neither  the  summer  heat  of  Europe,  of 
America,  nor  their  -winter’s  cold.  The  thermometer  ranges  between 
64°  to  80°  in  the  shade.  Easterly  -winds  are  prevalent  and  very  fre- 
quent, On  the  west  we  have  the  Mile  Gully  Mountain  Eange ; on  the  east 
the  Clarendon  Mountains ; to  the  south  we  see  Carhsle  Bay  in  clear 
weather. 

We  have  passing  fogs  after  heavy  showers  in  the  lowlands  to  the  south, 
and  the  atmosphere  is  rather  damp,  especially  in  the  rainy  season,  but,  for  all 
that,  the  climate  is  most  salubrious,  as  proved  by  the  folio-wing  statistics 
collected  from  the  church  books  of  the  small  Mizpah  congregation  (average 
473  souls)  during  the  years  1870-81  mclusive.  During  these  twelve  (Ilf) 
years,  we  have  had  60  deaths,  and,  during  the  same  period,  241  baptisms, 
which  prove  the  death-rate  in  this  congregation  to  have  been  only  about 
one-fourth  of  the  birth-rate  during  the  period  in  question. 

Of  the  60  persons  who  died,  1 is  entered  at  about  100  years  old, 
7 are  entered  as  between  80  and  90  years  old,  17  had  reached  man’s 
allotted  term  of  threescore  years  and  ten ; of  6 the  age  is  given  as  60, 
4 died  from  accidents,  10  died  as  infants  ; of  4 fever  is  entered  as  the  cause 
of  death. 

Some  fall  victims  to  diarrhoea  every  year,  but,  when  considering  the 
impure  water  which  many  people  have  to  di-ink,  especially  during  seasons  of 
drought,  which  occur  in  this  parish  almost  every  year,  and  how  many 
people,  in  times  of  scarcity,  have  to  subsist  on  unripe  yams  and  fruit,  the 
wonder  is  that  so  comparatively  few  succumb  to  bowel  complaints. 

Taking  furthermore  into  consideration  the  innumerable  wettings  which 
the  generality  of  the  people  are  exposed  to,  without  even  being  able  to  put 
on  a dry  suit,  and,  in  addition,  the  very  great  defects  in  the  homes  of  the 
peasantry,  in  a sanitary  point  of  view,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  above 
facts  speak  loudly  in  praise  of  the  climate  in  these  districts. 

I may  add  that  I am  able  to  state  from  personal  observation  that  the 
ordinary  diseases  of  children  appear  here  in  a much  milder  form  than  is  the 
case  of  Europe. 
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TROPICAL  FRUITS. 

Extracted  from  The  Gardeners’  Chronicle,  July  24,  1886.  Abstract  of  a Paper  read 
by  D.  MOBEIS,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Assistant-Director  Royal  Gardens,  Keio,  at  a Conference 
held  at  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition,  W.  T.  Thiselton  Dyer,  Esq.,  F.B.S., 
C.M.G.,  Director  Royal  Gardens,  Keiu,  m the  Chair. 

Amongst  objects  of  productive  industry  receiving  attention  at  present  in  our 
Colonial  possessions,  tropical  fruits  are  at  once  the  newest  and  most  interest- 
ing of  all.  Many  of  these  fruits  are  practically  unknown  in  England  in  a 
fresh  state,  and  hence  before  tropical  fr’uits  are  largely  consumed  here,  it  is 
necessary  to  diffuse  knowledge  respecting  them,  and  to  render  them  as 
familiar  to  English  home  people  as  they  are  to  their  Colonial  friends. 

At  the  present  Exhibition,  owing  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  fr’esh  fruits  are  shown  from  nearly  every  part  of 
the  British  Empire.  Thanks  to  the  Colonial  Market  established  in  con- 
nection with  the  Exhibition,  oranges,  lemons,  and  grapes  are  shown  from 
the  Austrahan  Colonies ; oranges  of  several  kinds  from  Natal,  fresh  cocoa- 
nuts  fr'om  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  pine  apples  from  Antigua,  bananas 
from  Jamaica,  naseberries  (Achras  sapota).  Avocado  pears,  papaws,  bread- 
fr'uit  and  limes  from  British  Guiana ; melons  from  Barbadoes,  pricldy 
pears  and  dates  from  British  India,  and  most  luscious  pine-apples  from 
Singapore. 

Although  not  exclusively  a tropical  fruit,  the  orange  is  found  and 
flourishes  throughout  the  eastern  and  western  tropics.  Taking  this  fruit  as 
an  example,  it  is  remarkable  what  a large  increase  has  taken  place  in  the 
consumption  of  this  fruit  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  last  fifteen 
years.  In  1870  the  number  of  oranges  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 
was  80,000,000.  In  1885  this  number  had  increased  to  600,000,000,  or  at 
the  rate  of  fourteen  per  head  of  population.  Dates  are  consumed  to  the 
extent  of  5,000  tons  per  annum,  while  cocoa-nuts  are  imported  by  the 
shipload. 

Being  the  nearest  to  England,  as  well  as  the  most  productive  in  the  way 
of  tropical  fruits,  the  West  Indian  Islands  naturally  supply,  and  should  supply, 
the  English  market  more  readily  than  any  other.  At  the  present  day  in  the 
West  Indian  Islands  the  value  of  the  fruit  exported  is  nearly  ii! 400,000  per 
annum. 

In  Jamaica  alone  fruit  is  annually  exported  to  the  value  of  over  a quarter 
of  a million  sterhng — consisting  chiefly  of  bananas,  oranges,  pine-apples,  and 
cocoa-nuts.  The  Bahamas  export  chiefly  pine-apples,  both  fresh  and  canned, 
to  the  value  of  ^50,000  per  annum.  Trinidad  grows  and  exports  chiefly 
cocoa-nuts.  British  Honduras,  connected  by  a mail  route  with  New  Orleans, 
exports  bananas,  cocoa-nuts,  and  plantains  to  the  value  of  £15,000  per 
annum.  Montserrat  is  chiefly  interested  in  limes,  and  exports  limes  and 
lime-juice  to  the  annual  value  of  £11,000.  Dominica  exports  limes, 
tamarinds,  and  concentrated  jime-juice  to  the  value  of  £4,000  ; while  flat  and 
sugary  Antigua  exports  only  pine-apples,  but  those,  though  small,  of  very 
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superior  quality.  From  their  geographical  position  it  is  only  natural  to 
suppose  that  a large  proportion  of  the  fruit  of  the  West  Indian  Islands  find 
its  way  to  the  United  States  and  Canada,  where  there  are  nearly  fifty 
millions  of  people,  with  all  of  whom  fruit  enters  largely  into  their  daily  food. 

The  banana  (Musa  sapientum)  is  the  chief  fruit  at  present  cultivated  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  this  fruit  is  the  one  which  in  the  future  will  be  more 
largely  offered  in  the  English  market  than  any  other.  There  are  numerous 
varieties  of  this  fi’uit  under  cultivation,  the  Martinique  banana  is  found  the 
most  profitable  to  grow  for  export,  although  a smaller  friiit,  known  as  the 
fig  banana,  is  more  luscious  and  more  highly  esteemed  locally  as  a dessert 
fruit.  Jamaica  exports  bananas  to  the  value  of  nearly  £200,000  per  annum, 
and  is  capable  of  growing  fully  three  times  the  quantity  now  exported  with- 
out any  diminution  in  the  larger  staples. 

The  pine-apple  (Ananas  sativa)  is  no  doubt  indigenous  in  Jamaica, 
where  an  inferior  kind,  knovoi  as  the  “ cowboy  macca,”  is  stiU  foimd  wild. 
The  pine-apple  is  incorporated  in  the  arms  of  Jamaica,  and  certainly 
nowhere,  except  perhaps  at  Pernambuco,  can  pine-apples  of  such  size  and 
delicacy  be  grown  as  in  some  parts  of  this  island.  Antigua  is  noted  for  its 
pine-apples,  the  pitch-lake  pine  of  Trinidad  has  at  least  a local  reputation, 
but  the  Bahamas  export  more  pine-apples  in  the  fresh  and  cured  state  than 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  chief  supply  of  pine-apples  for  the 
English  market  at  present  comes  from  Madefia,  the  Canary  Islands  and  the 
Azores.  Should  the  interesting  experiments  now  being  carried  on  by 
Messrs.  Scrutton  & Sons,  who  have  fitted  up  one  of  their  ships  with  a 
refrigerating  chamber,  be  successful,  we  shall  before  long  have  large 
supplies  of  pine-apples  direct  from  the  West  Indies,  and  at  very  moderate 
cost. 

The  West  Indian  lime  (Citrus  medica,  var.  acida)  is  a fruit  which  is  not 
much  known  in  England.  It  is  possibly  little  growm  anywhere  else  except 
in  the  West  Indies,  where  a large  industry  is  arising  in  connection  with  the 
preparation  of  raw  and  concentrated  lime-juice  for  the  manufacture  of 
citric  acid. 

The  mango  (Mangifera  indica)  is  the  “ apple  ” of  the  Tropics,  and  is  a 
most  nutritious  and  wholesome  food  as  well  as  a dessert  fruit.  Originally 
an  East  Indian  tree,  the  mango  has  become  thoroughly  naturalised  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  is  forming  large  groves  in  waste  places  in  Jamaica,  where 
negroes,  horses,  pigs,  and  fowls  feed  upon  the  fruits  for  nearly  four  months 
of  the  year.  The  West  has  given  to  the  East  the  Anona  fruits,  known  as 
sour-sop  (A.  muricata),  the  custard-apple  (A.  reticulata),  sweet-sop  (A. 
squamosa),  and  the  cherimoyer  (A.  cherimolia),  but  practically  only  the 
second  and  third  appear  to  have  become  established  in  their  new  home. 
The  Guava  fruits  (Psidium  Guayava)  are  very  common  everywhere,  and 
utilised  chiefly  for  making  the  well-known  Guava  jelly,  and  for  flavouring 
cordials  and  syrups.  The  litchi,  rambutan,  and  longan  of  the  East 
Indies  are  co-related  by  the  geuip  (Genipa  Americana)  of  the  West  Indies. 
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The  fruit  of  the  spine-armed  Zizyphus  jujuba,  allied  to  the  “seductive 
sweet  fruit  ” — the  Lotus  of  the  ancient  Lotophagi,  has  become  cosmopolitan 
in  its  distribution,  and  will  soon  find  its  way  to  England  from  the  West  as 
well  as  fi-om  the  East.  The  Passion-fruits  are  amongst  the  most  delicate 
and  refreshing  of  tropical  fruits,  and  some  of  them  have  been  successfully 
introduced  to  England.  The  most  common  are  the  granadilla  (Passiflora 
quadrangularis),  the  pomme  d’or  or  water  lemon  (P.  laurifolia),  the  sweet- 
cup  (P.  edulis),and  the  calabash  sweet-oup  (P.  maliformis). 

Of  tropical  fruits  known  generally  as  nuts,  we  have  a long  list,  some  of 
which  are  seldom  seen  in  England.  The  cocoa-nut  is  too  well  known  to 
need  description.  It  is  computed  that  over  three  million  acres  of  land  are 
under  cultivation  in  cocoa-nuts  in  tropical  countries,  and  the  annual  export 
value  of  nuts,  oil,  copra,  and  coir  is  estimated  at  nearly  two  million  and  a 
quarter  pounds  sterling.  The  Brazil  nut  (Bertholetia  excelsa)  is  obtained 
entirely  from  wild  trees  which  are  of  immense  size  ; and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  tiie  sapucaya  nut  (Lecythis  sapucajo),  and  the  souari  or  butter-nut 
(Caryoca  nuciferum). 

Lidia  is  so  badly  off  for  fruit  herself  that  she  is  not  likely  to  be  able  to 
export  any  to  this  comitry ; but  the  wild  apricot  of  the  Himalayas,  of  the 
Punjaub  and  North-west  Provinces,  is  produced  in  such  immense  quantities, 
and  so  easily  cured  by  simply  drying  in  the  sun,  that  it  might  be  imported 
at  a very  low  price.  It  is  the  Primus  armeniaca  of  botanists,  known  in  Lidia 
as  the  mish-mush  or  moon  of  the  faithful.  This  latter  appelation  it  has 
obtained  from  the  fact  that  it  is  sometimes  pressed  out  into  sheets  or 
“ moons  ” and  kept  in  that  state  until  required  for  use.  The  dehcious  fruits 
of  Singapore  and  the  Malay  peninsula,  among  which  the  mangosteen  and 
the  durian  are  the  best  known,  are  not  hkely  to  come  direct  from  those 
countries.  The  former  has,  however,  been  fruited  both  in  Trinidad  and 
Jamaica,  and  large  trees  of  the  latter  exist  at  these  islands  as  well  as  at 
Dominica,  Grenada,  and  St.  Vincent.  Hence  West  Lidian  mangosteens  and 
durians  are  objects  not  impossible  to  be  seen  in  England  during  the  next 
decade. 


SjoUuiroode  <t  Co,  Prinien,  New-ilreet  Square,  London. 
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